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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


Fishing Citatiou 


“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 








All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 








be caught on conventional fly, 





spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 







presence of at least one witness. 






The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 







ized agent of the respective estab- 






lishment. 





Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 







made on the prescribed form as 






shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
G&G Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Tallahassee, Florida.) 








Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 






applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 







filled out and signed. 





The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 







Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 


ments: 
SPECIES 

LARGEMOUTH BASS SHELLCRACKER 

pee ee 8 pounds or larger __......---.------2 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL | BLACK CRAPPIE 

Satta cie A Noreen 4 pounds or larger _...----.-------.2 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) RED BREAST 

Boece leaee 1¥2 pounds or larger ----------------------| pound or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


NU O52 te ee Address 

Species ‘of, Fish. 2 Weight er ceneth 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used 

WY Thera: C catch Wats oe ee A SE ae 

Catch Witnessed by 


Registered, Weighed by ______——S——COss—SsSC(“CssS—SCSFSFS Cat 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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MINNOW INSPECTION 
Dear Sir: 

I have heard that all minnows brought 
into Florida must be inspected. Can you 
tell me for what reason they are inspected, 
and I would like to know why it is illegal 
to use gold fish for bait. 

A. Drews 
Miami, Florida 


@ There are two reasons for inspecting 
minnows being brought into the state. One 
is based on the fact that there is an ever 
present possibility of introducing various 
harmful parasites and diseases to our native 
fish populations. In the second place, severe 
damage could result to present fisheries 
through the introduction of certain undesir- 
able species. 

One of the undesirables is the goldfish 
which is akin to the common carp. One of 
the dangers regarding the introduction of 
goldfish centers around the fact that they 
have a very high reproductive potential and 
could soon overpopulate a body of water 
into which they were intentionally or acci- 
dentally introduced. 


FLORIDA FISHING 
Dear Editor: 


I've been a subscriber for five years and 
have enjoyed every issue. I never miss an 
article. The only thing close to FISHING is 
READING ABOUT FISHING. 

For the last five years my wife and I 
have been staying a month during Decem- 
ber and January at Eustis, Florida, fishing 
Lake Eustis and surrounding waters. We 
hope to make our home there in the near 
future. We have also done some Snook 
fishing in Caloosahatchee River with Old 
Bill Simpson at Olga, near Ft. Myers. 

I’ve just received my May issue of Fw 
and Man, I love that cover! 

Your article on Bondo, Plastic Filler is 
so right. I’ve used it on rod tips and even 
plugs. 

Florida and FLORIDA WILDLIFE are tops 
in our family. 

Lawrence S. Lyon 
Fox Lake, Illinois 


THE FISHERMAN 
Dear Sir: 

As a result of the article “Revolt Afloat” 
which appeared in your magazine last year, 
I purchased one of the boats described. It 
is everything the author claimed and I have 
enjoyed many a comfortable fishing trip 


4 


these. past months. I never realized how 
much a properly built boat means to suc- 
cessful fishing. The enclosed fishing citation 
for a 114%-pound bass caught at Lake Tar- 
pon is the third submitted since I started 
fishing from “The Fisherman.” 

Ken McNally 

Tampa, Florida. 





THE COVER 
By Wallace Hughes 

The approach of the warm 
weather months sets many an 
avid bass fisherman to thinking 
in terms of night plugging jaunts. 
There is something eminently 
fascinating about arching a lure 
off into the darkness of a smooth 
quiet river. Perhaps it is a hand 
down from the dim and distant 
past when the night held threats 
mysterious and unknown. Per- 
haps flipping a barbed offering 
into the darkness is reminiscent 
of the exhilirating experience of 
courting these unseen dangers. 

But whatever the reason the 
senses become more acute when 
the shroud of darkness descends. 
The waters seem to erupt with far 
more than usual explosive fury 
under the slashing attack of even 
a modest sized largemouth. With 
every cast there is a tingle of 
expectancy, a feeling that things 
are about to happen. 

Imagine the amazement of the 
angler shown on this month’s 
cover. Innocently enough he cast 
a Jitterbug in the general direc- 
tion of a dimly seen stump stand- 
ing partially submerged along the 
edge of the river. Suddenly he 
felt a bump, a strike. Then, in- 
stead of streaking off down river, 
the line began to peel off sky- 
ward, as though the plug had 
suddenly become bewitched. A 
few seconds later the line parted 
with an audible pop. There is a 
flurry of wings and a hungry 
Barred Owl bears the lure off to 
the shelter of the nearby timber 
where he expects to dine on some 
luscious morsel plucked from the 
river's surface. 

That’s night fishing for you — 
full of surprises all around. 





MOVING SOUTH 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is my check to cover three year 
renewal tO FLORIDA WILDLIFE. [ am _ in 
hopes that a change of address to Florida 
will happen in the near future as I expect 
to be transferred to our Orlando plant. With 
the help of your fine fishing articles and Mr. 
Schilling’s column, I feel that I already know 
much about fishing in your state, 

R. S. Woodling 
Newark, N. J. 


A TO Z 
Dear Sir: 


I read the article “Bass Fishing From 
A to Z” in your April edition and enjoyed 
it exceedingly. I am a great enthusiast of 
fresh water fishing and articles of this na- 
ture fascinate me. One particular point that 
I appreciate is the clear way in which it 
was explained. 

I am only an amateur and this article 
will help me very much. If you would please 
print more of the same, I would be deeply 
grateful. 

Robert Mortorelli, Jr. 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


FROM OUT WEST 
Gentlemen: 

I have a confession to make! When a 
sample copy someone was kind enough to 
send me arrived during the busy part of 
my day recently, I just threw the envelope 
and subscription blank in the waste basket 
with the thought “Just another subscription 
come-on.” 

Later when I really had time to read 
the magazine I was very pleased with the 
contents—real information presented in a 
most interesting manner—and NOT 50 to 
75% of the space used for all types of adver- 
tising like most other outdoor magazines. 

My check attached for a one year sub- 
scription, and if other issues are as good 
as April 1958 you can plan on having me 
as a permanent subscriber to FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. 

John D. Hunter 
Denver, Colorado 


LAKE APOPKA 


Dear Sir: 

We think the spraying of Lake Apopka 
last year has done wonders. Sure hope 
they spray again this year as the fishing 
has been so much better even if it was a 
cold winter. 

When we went fishing, and we did a 
lot of it, you could get fish and not have 
to stay all day to get the limit. This was 
the eighth year that we have fished on 
Lake Apopka. 

Carl Quick 
Rochester, Indiana 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Marathon the Site for National June Convention of 


OUTDOOR WRITERS OF AMERICA 


By ALLEN CORSON 


TT OUTDOOR WRITERS ASSOCIATION of America 

(OWAA) will hold its annual convention at Key 
Colony Beach June 1-7. By mid-April, 302 writers 
and their families had signed up. They’ll be coming 
from 34 states, D. C., Bahamas, Bermuda, Canada, 
Cuba and Venezuela. 

Excluding pogo sticks and roller skates, most known 
methods of transport will be used to reach the City 
of Key Colony Beach (population 11 and itself the sec- 
ond city created in Monroe County in 129 years). An 
elderly gentleman of at least 75 summers will tour the 
Inland Waterway route by Outboard; another comes 
from Ohio by private cruiser; a third is planning a 
junket from Newfoundland by lumber freighter; a 
fourth has his wife as a back seat driver — all the 
way from Salt Lake City — and they’ll make it by 
motorcycle. 

Who is coming? Active producers of outdoor ma- 
terial in the form of magazine writers, newspaper, 
radio and T-V outdoor editors, photographers, wildlife 
artists, movie producers, etc. Most are seriously mind- 
ed, although there’s an elaborate fun-phase to the com- 
ing OWAA convention. 

Improvement of craft shares equal billing with con- 
servation matters during four workshop periods held 
Monday and Tuesday, June 2-3. Men prominent in 
varied fields provide panels for the four workshops. 

“Improvement of Craft” — a theme for 1958 —is 
found in the session devoted to Magazine Opportuni- 
ties. The panel is comprised of Hal Steeger, Jr., Out- 
door Editor, arcosy; Clifford Hicks, Associate Editor, 
POPULAR MECHANICS, Tom Hardman, Editor, oUTBOARD; 
with Don Cullimore, Jacksonville, as moderator. 


Wyatt Blassingame, Anna Maria, and his photogra- 
pher team mate, Bill Shrout, will “Develop a saturDAy 
EVENING Post Article.” 

In the field of conservation, the topic of “Selling the 
Public on Conservation,” will have this panel: Bill 
Hansen, Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE; Bill Apple, outdoor 
Editor, ARKANSAS GAZETTE; Frank Gregg, Executive 
Director, the Isaak Walton League; with Ries Tuttle, 
Des Moines REGISTER TRIBUNE, aS moderator. 

Florida will benefit from the Key Colony Beach 
convention of OWAA. It is the first time most of those 
attending have had a chance to visit the Florida Keys. 
Everyone seems familiar with them. Scribes from 
Montana, Massachusetts, California, Vermont, etc., 
write knowledgably in requesting advance story ma- 
terial or suggesting other areas of Florida in which 
they expect to find fodder for articles. 

The OWAA has held two previous conventions in 
the Palm State; one at St. Petersburg, in 1947; the 
other at Miami, in 1951. It is the only state yet visited 
three times by the OWAA. A check of magazine back- 
issues indicates these conventions have been good for 
all of Florida. 

The 1958 OWAA convention promises to introduce 
scores of newcomers to our piscatorial wares. At least 
five motion pictures, one nationwide broadcast, a 100- 
station T-V film and several directwire radio programs 
will result from the June 1-7 meeting. Coverage will 
embrace many points throughout Florida, as well as 
the Keys. 

Requests for airboat trips, swamp buggy jaunts and 
tours of bass waters are high among requests by 
vistors. @ 





TREATMENT FOR OIL-DRENCHED BIRDS 


Rr WASHED ASHORE “practically onto the front 
doorstep” of a woman in England may have 
brought an answer to a problem which has plagued 
American bird-lovers for a long time —the problem 
of oil-drenched birds which perish from starvation if 
not given attention and which too often die of pneu- 
monia when they are. ! 

An interchange of correspondence in the files of the 
Department of the Interior contains information which 
the biologists of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service hope is an answer. 

The disastrous effect of oily water upon water birds 
— game and nongame — has long been known. In 
fact it is one of the reasons for the Federal Oil Pollution 
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Act of 1924 making it illegal to pump oil into the 
territorial waters of the United States. 

A bird landing on oil-topped water is very apt to 
stay there. The oil has a tendency to mat the feathers 
and prevent flight. Often the birds starve. Often they 
are washed ashore where they are picked up by per- 
sons who attempt rehabilitation — with a resultant 
mortality of as high as 90 percent. 

Rehabilitation usually involves washing the bird in 
detergents or soapsuds, which removes all the excess 
oil but also washes away all of the natural oils. If a 
bird so treated attempts to swim, it sinks like a rock; 
if it is exposed to the air it usually contracts pneu- 

(Continued on Page 39) 





By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


ee IS ALMOST HERE. Once 
again the Youth Conservation 
Camp will be filled with young boys 
and girls from all parts of Florida. If 
you still haven’t made your reserva- 
tion, do it today. Information and ap- 
plications can be obtained by writing 
Denver Ste. Claire, 205 West Adams 
Street, Ocala, Florida. Don’t wait 
any longer. We believe that this 
summer encampment at the Youth 
Conservation Camp will be the most 
successful ever. Mr. Ralph Tomp- 
kins who teaches Biology at the 
Pasco High School in Dade City will 
be the Director this year. Under 
him will be a staff of ten Senior 
Counselors and twelve Cabin Coun- 
selors. 


Tag Day 

We are still receiving receipts 
from Tag Day from the various 
Junior Conservation Clubs through- 
out the State of Florida. Receipts to 
date are: Hollywood Junior Con- 
servation Club, $26.71; Allapattah 
Optimist Junior Conservation Club, 
$50.25; Pahokee Junior Wildlife 
Club, $35.00; Junior Anglers of 
Broward County, $76.78; St. Johns 
Junior Conservation Club, $20.52; 
Leesburg Junior Wildlife Club, 
$20.00; Stuart Junior Conservation 
Club, $85.00; and St. Petersburg 
Junior Rod and Gun Club, $28.16. 


This gives a total of $342.42 to be 
deposited into the Junior Conserva- 
tion Club League Treasury. Each 
club retained one half of the total 
receipts for their club treasury. 


At the last Board of Directors 
meeting it was decided to present 
a plaque to the outstanding club 
during Tag Day. To date Stuart is 
on top; however, we have not heard 
from Panama City, Ocala, or Hallan- 
dale. 


Annual Meeting 

The Annual Junior Conservation 
Club League Meeting, represented 
by each Junior Conservation Club 
in Florida, will be held June 13, 14, 
and 15, in Stuart, Fla. The meeting 
will last for just one weekend and 
will be sponsored by the League 
with its host, the Stuart Junior Con- 
servation Club. Many activities are 
planned for this weekend, and 
will include annual elections, presen- 
tation of awards, a banquet, a dance, 
regular business meetings, etc. 

You might be thinking of who 
your club will send as its represen- 
tatives. The president of each club 
is automatically a delegate and for 
each additional 50 members or frac- 
tion thereof, another delegate can 
be sent. In other words, if a club 
has a membership of 39, two dele- 
gates will attend the Annual Meet- 
ing (the president and one elected 
delegate). If the club’s membership 
is 54, three delegates will attend 


Be 


iF, 

Wildlife Officer W. C. Myrick gives support 
to junior-junior sportsman interested in obtain- 
ing some first hand information regarding 
Florida’s wild creatures. Some 9,500 students 
visited the G&FWFC’s Exhibit during the 
special “School Day” at the Manatee County 

Fair in Palmetto. 





(the president and two elected dele- 
gates). 

The Stuart Junior Conservation 
Club is busy planning activities for 
this meeting and hopes that each 
club in the State will be represented. 
Start planning today. 


Camp Improvements 

Many additional improvements 
have been made at camp since our 
last article. The entire mess hall 
on the inside, along with the kitchen, 
has been painted forest green and 
white. With the new benches and 
the newly painted tables, this cer- 
tainly looks nice. We believe that 
this will make things a little more 
pleasant and cheerful for everyone. 

Now we are raising our own fish- 
ing worms at camp. Yes, this year 
for the first time, you can have 
worms for fishing without making 
special trips into town to purchase 
them. This will save both time and 
money. 

Sides are being put up on the in- 
firmary tent, which will give more 
privacy to the campers on sick call. 

This year for the first time there 
will be a full time Nurse at camp. 
Her name is Mrs. Julia Edwards, 
and we welcome her to our staff. 


League Directory 

The new edition of the Junior 
Conservation Club League Directory 
has been sent to each Junior Con- 
servation Club in the State of Flor- 
ida. The Directory lists the club 
names, sponsors, secretaries, and in- 
dicates whether or not they are affil- 
iated with the League. If your club 


. did not receive a copy of the Direc- 


tory, write to the Supervisor of 
Youth Conservation Education for 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission in Ocala. 

This Directory will also be in- 
cluded in the Florida Sportsmen’s 
Clubs Directory which is being com- 
piled by Frederick Sturges, Coordi- 
nator of Sportsmen’s Clubs for the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

Around The State 

ST. JOHNS JUNIOR CONSERVATION 
CLUB OF ST. AUGUSTINE — Members of 
the St. Johns Junior Conservation 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


Federation Notes 
By CHARLES WATERMAN 


T° BRING THE STATE organizations 
up to date on the progress of 
the Florida Conservation Fund we 
should like to report that last year 
the Awards Program became a reali- 
ty and a huge success. This year 
will see the inauguration of scholar- 
ships for both students and teachers 
in the work of the Conservation 
Fund. 

We want you to understand that 
the Conservation Fund is a separate 
trusteeship organized under the 
Florida Wildlife Federation banner, 
the function of which is to educate 
the public in behalf of conservation. 
We may liken this program to that 
of missionary service in religion. 

Our efforts are three-fold: 

1. The Awards Program recog- 
nize and calls to the public’s atten- 
tion efforts of individuals and organ- 
izations in Florida in behalf of con- 
servation. And it places with them 
a permanent and lasting emblem of 
gratitude. 

2. Scholarships will be inaugur- 
ated this year in an effort to create 
trained missionaries for employment 
in the various agencies of the state 
whose function it is to conserve 
Florida’s natural assets. The curri- 
culi have been already formulated at 
Florida State University and Univer- 
sity of Florida. The committee for 
selection of participants has been 
set in motion and, as of this date, no 
less than three scholarships will be 
available and operating the fall 
semester of 1958. 


3. We will attempt to assist the 
training of teacher missionaries for 
conservation by assisting the con- 
servation committee of the state 
garden clubs organization in the 
training of school teachers through 
their summer workshop program at 
Florida State University this sum- 
mer. 

The Conservation Fund program 
has met with more enthusiasm and 
cooperation than any program here- 
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tofore undertaken by the Federation 

and should produce much greater 

benefits than any previous program. 
Director’s Meeting 

A meeting of the board of directors 
was held May 17 and 18 at the Yan- 
kee Clipper Hotel in Ft. Lauderdale. 
The meeting was well attended and 
many local and club problems were 
thrashed out in the bull sessions pre- 
ceding the regular sessions. 

Dr. H. R. Wilber, representative 
to the National Wildlife Federation, 
reported on the national meeting in 
St. Louis, Mo., in March. It was a 
surprise to many of the directors tc 
find that the National is building a 
new home in Washington, D. C., to 
house the offices of the National, as 
well as to produce council halls for 
directors meetings, etc.; and to learn 
that the National has never been so 
financially sound as now. The next 
meeting of the National has been 
set for New York City in 1958. 

The directors welcomed the re- 
turn to the fold of the Rod and Reel 
Club of Miami Beach and the Marion 
County Club of Ocala as well as the 
membership of the newly organized 
Yellow Bluff Club at Salt Springs. 
The treasurer’s report showed the 





Federation in sound financial con- 
dition. 

Brochures for the 1958 Awards 
Program were distributed and the 
clubs reminded that they had re- 
ceived a copy through the mail. 

It was voted to have the secretary 
write a letter of appreciation to 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation for their 
splendid cooperation in this program 
for the past year. 

The principle work of the meeting 
was the planning for the annual state 
meeting to be held in Tallahassee 
the weekend of September 14 at 
the Floridan Hotel. Plans were laid 
to have this meeting become a pil- 
grimmage with several carloads of 
sportsmen from every community 
organized under the Federation ap- 
pearing at the meeting with banners 
and protests crying out against the 
constitutional revision threat to do 
away with the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission in its pre- 
sent form. 

A report of the program of resis- 
tence of enlargement of the Ever- 
glades National Park was presented 
by Hugh Wilson of Miami and the 
stand of the Federation reaffirmed. 

Washington Senate Committee 

Hearing 

Dr. Wilber was in Washington, D. 
C. the last week of April at the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
hearing concerned with the Sanford- 

(Continued on Page 37) 





Photo by Dave Webb 


Officers of the newly formed First District Conservation Council, an organization of 21 sports- 
men’s Clubs, include (L. to R.), President Fred Gill, Pasco County Fish and Game Club; 
Executive Vice President Francis Pipkin, Polk County Sportsmen Club; Ist Vice President 
Addison Whitman, Wauchula Boat Club; 2nd Vice President Forest Retherford, Haines City 


Sportsmen; Secretary Treasurer Mrs. 


Lee Gustofson, 


Pasco Archery Club and Florida 


Archery Association. 








By CHUCK SCHILLING 





1. These are Gaelic Supreme, hump shank 

hooks, size 1/0 for bass, snook, and tarpon. 

Bend a slight out-point on the hook. For bream 

and smaller fish use the same hook in size 
No. 6. 


Ws you say, “Fly Fishing” in 
Florida, what you _ really 
mean is, “Bug Fishing.” The south- 
ern fly rod artist is a confirmed bug 
addict. Popping bugs, or bass bugs, 
are a southern invention, and in the 
south, they make all other kinds of 
fly rod lures look insignificant by 
comparison. Such popularity is just- 
ly deserved. 

Bugs are wonderful. In the hands 
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4. For the tail use three feathers on each side. 
I use this method of picking the stripped 
feathers up in just the right position to tie. 
The block holding the first three feathers in 
position is removed once the second bunch is 
placed in position. 
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2. Use No. 8 cotton sewing thread for tying. 
Be generous, use at least a foot of thread for 
each bug. Start by tying the thread to the 
hump on the hook with several clove hitches. 


of a skilled angler, they are, in my 
opinion, the most deadly artificial 
lures ever devised for surface-feed- 
ing fish. Popping bugs, like their 
real life, insect namesakes, come in 
an infinite variety. They come in 
all shapes, sizes and colors. I have 
seen popping bugs that would have 
put the wildest, natural insect to 
shame. I’ve made a few myself that 
were dillys. In fact, if I were to in- 





5. Now holding the spread feathers with the 
hook between them in one hand, begin to tie 
them together, working the thread back from 
the hump about a quarter in then forward to 
the hook eye. Finish off with a few clove 
hitches. Clip off feather quills, extra thread. 














3. For feathers use game cock neck hackles in 
white, yellow, or brown. These should be 
stripped of fiber on the lower part. The tail of 
the finished bug should be no longer than 
2¥2 inches. 


vent another bug, that’s what I’d call 
it. Joe Brooks of Islamorada, na- 
tionally known for his fly rod pro- 
wess, has a popping bug with a 
built in, concealed spring. A slight 
pull on the hook makes a tiny flag- 
pole with a fluttering, American flag 
pop up. He calls it “Old Glory,” of 
course. 

Years ago, I invented a popping 
bug that I called the Florida Leggy 


6. the 

hook into their final positions. At this stage 

you can correct any slight misalignments. 

Make certain that the feathers and the hook 

are just right. This is the last chance you 
will have to change them. 
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7. A large bug requires a cork 7/16 x 3/4 
inches; a small bug takes a 1/4 x 5/8 inch 
cork. The corks are cupped on face. Use a 
small “knife-blade” file to cut hook slot just 
deep enough to take hook. 


Bug — “Leggy” because, for the 
first time, here was a bug with rub- 
ber legs instead of hackle. These 
bugs started a trend that is now 
copied by most of the country’s pop- 
ping bug manufacturers. These 
original Leggy Bugs are still being 
produced by a couple of disabled 
veterans who operate the Florida 
Products Company at 815 . Weir 
Street, Stuart, Florida. 

Putting rubber legs on bugs was 
my own idea, and I made many 
mistakes before I perfected a fool- 
proof way of doing it. A popping 
bug is not tied like a fly — you have 
to build it like a house. I can’t ima- 
gine any piece of tackle that gets 
more wear and tear than a popping 
bug, still, it must be light as a 
feather’and strong enough to stand 
the gaff. I’ve seen bugs explode in a 
puff of feathers on a back cast, and 





10. I use Herter’s Plasto Resin Marine Glue for 

the job. It should be smooth and at least as 

heavy as double rich cream. Thinning with 

water will cause glue to shrink and it will 

not hold as well. Use a round toothpick to 
work glue deep into the slot. 
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8. Now cut a little plug from the rear of the 
hook slot. This is to make room for the 
hump on the shank of the hook. A small thin 
knife blade serves this purpose very nicely. 


I’ve had others come apart at the 
seams on the first, small fish. Manu- 
factured according to my directions, 
these bugs will stay put. I will 
guarantee no hook will ever turn or 
pull free if the directions are fol- 
lowed. 

Because I occasionally mention 
Leggy Bugs in this column, I’ve had 
numerous requests to explain how 
to make them. I am doing so in 
the accompanying photos. Except 
for the hooks and glue, all the bug 
material can be procured locally. 
A bottle cork, some chicken 
feathers, and rubber bands will do 
the trick. If you want to be real 
professional, send 25¢ to Herter’s, 
Inc., Waseca, Minnesota, and ask 
them for their Fly Tying Catalog. 
Everything you could possibly need 
can be purchased from Herter’s 
economically and in small quanities. 


11. Now force the hook down into the slot, 

leaving the hook eye just at the edge of the 

cork face. Be careful not to cock the hook at 

an angle. The hook and cork should be 

parallel. Fill the slot completely with glue, 
allow to dry over night. 


















9. Now make two razor blade cuts across the 

slot to take the rubber legs. These cuts should 

go just a little deeper than the slot. Use a 

single edge blade and save on iodine and 
adhesive tape. 


The Herter catalog is worth many 
times the 25¢ just for its unusual 
reading material. Be sure to use 
Herter’s Plasto Resin Glue. There 
is no substitute for it. 


You will be tempted to make your 
bugs too big and too elaborate. I 
can only advise you not to do so. 
The Leggy Bug pictured here is the 
result of years of study and experi- 
ments and hundreds of hours of fly 
fishing. I am satisfied it can’t be 
improved upon as a fish killer and as 
an easily cast, durable lure. I know 
that hackle is dear to the fly tyer’s 
heart, but I am convinced hackle 
has no place on a popping bug. I 
thing it detracts from the bug’s effec- 
tiveness. 


Nothing is more important than 
the hooks. I use Gaelic Supreme, 
(Continued on Page 41) 


12. Here is the finished bug ready for paint- 
ing. I use DuPont White Enamel Undercoat 
which acts as a good filler. Duco Enamel ap- 
plied over the undercoating gives the bug a 
neat appearing, long lasting finish. I like any 
color just so it’s yellow. 








By EDMUND McLAURIN 





O MANY SPORTSMEN guns and 
hunting dogs are synonymous. 
Aside from his gun and ammunition 
and available transportation to the 
section to be hunted, nothing adds 
more to a hunter’s field pleasure 
and chances of success than one or 
more good, hard working hunting 
dogs that help locate hidden game 
for the nimrod’s gun, retrieve his 
kills and cripples and add color and 
life to even the most unsuccessful 
of hunts. 

To the serious Florida quail hun- 
ter, a good dog is considered an 
absolute necessity, and regular deer 
hunters of the thick Florida scrub 
often own and work from four to 
fifteen dogs every time they make a 
drive. Many hunters are as much 
concerned for the welfare of their 
field dogs as they are for members 
of their family, a loyalty that is not 
always fully understood by non-hun- 
ters, but which another dog-owning 
hunter readily understands and ac- 
cepts as fact without explanation. 


Good dogs are expensive to own 
and maintain. When one is _ lost 
through snake bite, car accident, 
poisoning, disease or unexplained 
loss or theft, personal financial loss 
and attendant sorrow are apt to be 
keenly felt. 


When many hunting dogs are con- 
centrated into popular hunting areas, 
like the Ocala National Forest and 
Eglin Field management areas, it 
is inevitable that confusion will de- 
velop from dogs being lost or stolen. 
In past seasons at Ocala and Eglin it 
has seemed as if someone was al- 
ways looking for a lost dog — often 
of a general description that could 
be. applied to half dozen other dogs 
roaming the areas, with or without 
collars or identification tags. Those 
who have participated in long, fruit- 
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less lost dog hunts at night in biting 
cold, after a tiring hunting day, 
know the difficulties, inconvenience, 
discomfort and anxiety connected 
with the recovery of lost hunting 
dogs. 

All sorts of situations have been 
experienced. 

Lost or strayed dogs have wan- 
dered into camps of temporary cam- 
pers who have tied up and fed them 
overnight. When the owners did not 
show up to claim the dogs, the custo- 
dians either turned them loose next 
day to wander or used them in their 
own hunting. 

Again, wandering dogs would be 
recognized and picked up by friends 
of their owners, but said friends 
often would not know where the 
owners were camped or how to con- 
tack them. These honest, well- 
meaning persons have had to decide 
such perplexing questions as “Should 
I leave the dog here, or should I take 
the dog to camp and feed it? Should 
I drive around the forest trying to 
find the owner?” 





The free public service dog shelters make it 
possible for owners to know where to look 
for lost dogs. 





Likewise, there have been in- 
stances where good dogs have been 
taken from hunting areas by unau- 
thorized persons, never to be found, 
despite attractive rewards for infor- 
mation leading to their recovery. 
Certain dog pack owners who have 
worked the Ocala and Eglin Field 
areas for many successive years have 
been the most hard hit victims, but 
there have been numerous cases of 
one-time losses. Disgruntled dog 
owners complained among them- 
selves and to Forest Ranger and 
Game Officials, but no one came up 
with a plan to fit existing needs un- 
til veteran hunter and dog loser 
Tom Wetherell, of Daytona Beach, 
member of the Fifth District Sports- 
men’s Association, suggested a basic 
free public service plan, following 
numerous discussions with other dog 
owners. The plan, sponsored by the 
Fifth District Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, was given initial trial at Ocala 
National Forest and subsequently 
at Eglin Field. 


Under the first year’s plan, Weth- 
erell agreed to furnish necessary 
materials and build five trial pens 
located in various sections of the 
north end of Ocala National Forest; 
he would build the dog pens per- 
sonally with help and equipment 
taken into the forest. 


First pens were equipped with 
shelter and 20 gal. garbage cans for 
feed. During the first season, Weth- 
erell took or sent 2100 pounds of dog 
food to sites of operation. However, 
he generously gave all credit for 
the project to the Fifth District 
Sportsmen’s Association. 


Five thousand mimeographed 
sheets of explanation and instruction 
were posted throughout hunting 
areas, on the dog pens and personally 
handed to each hunter checking into 
hunt areas. One such is re-printed 
herein: 


ATTENTION! DOG OWNERS 
The Sportsmen’s Clubs of the Fifth 
District have built dog pens for the 
use of all dog owners hunting with 
dogs in the Ocala Managed Hunt. 
The pens are in the vicinity of the 
SALT SPRINGS checking station, 
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EUREKA checking station, SILVER 
GLEN checking station, and NORTH 
HUNT HEADQUARTERS. Food 
and water is furnished free of charge 
at these pens. 
These pens were built with the in- 
tent to help dog owners prevent 
the loss of dogs. If dog owners and 
hunters will cooperate considerable 
time spent in looking for their dogs 
will be eliminated, this alone would 
mean much to dog owners. The pens 
were also provided whereby the 
dogs would have food and shelter 
while awaiting pickup by their 
owners. The Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
the Fifth District request the co- 
operation and the help of all dog 
owners and hunters in carrying out 
this program. 
The name and complete address of 
the owner of each dog hunted, as 
prescribed by hunt rules and regu- 
lations, should be placed on the 
dog’s collar. 
The following suggestions are made: 
In addition to name and address 
state the following information on 
the collar tag, one way or another: 
1. Notation should be made as to 
whether the dog SHOULD BE 
PICKED UP or notate collar 
tag— NOT TO PICK UP DOG. 
Example: “LEAVE AT SALT 
SPRINGS CH. STA.” “DON’T 
PICK THIS: DOG*UP.2 
2. If a “lost” dog is picked up and 
no instructions are on the collar 
leave the dog at the nearest pen. 
Otherwise, don’t pick the dog up. 
3. Don’t pick up a “lost” dog and 
take to your camp or elsewhere 
and tie up. If a “lost” dog comes 
into your camp, feed and water, 
DO NOT tie up. Show your fel- 
low hunter the courtesy and con- 
sideration of taking all lost or 
found dogs to the nearest pen at 
once. Do not keep overnight. 
Dog owners are asked to feed and 
water the dogs in these pens from 
the free supply of food and water 
that will be available and dog own- 
ers are asked to help keep these 
pens clean in order to assure good 
sanitary quarters for the dogs. 
The Sportsmen’s Clubs of the Fifth 
District offer a REWARD FOR 
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Hard working hunting dogs add immeasurably to hunting pleasure and chances of success, 
but finding lost members of a pack often entails many hours of calling and searching as 
these two deer hunters know only too well. 


ANY INFORMATION LEADING 
TO THE ARREST OF ANY PER- 
SON OR PERSONS who take dogs 
from the Ocala Managed Hunt area 
intentionally for personal use or gain 
and who in turn are convicted of 
the “THEFT OF DOG OR DOGS.” 
The Sportsmen of the Fifth District 
believe this program will help the 
dog owners with their problem of 
lost dogs and we would like to again 
ask all dog owners and hunters in 
the Ocala Managed Hunt for their 
help and cooperation in this en- 
deavor. 
SIGNED: 

FIFTH DISTRICT SPORTSMEN’S 

ASSOCIATION 

The dog pen plant at both Ocala 
and at Eglin Field has proven its 
worth in many ways: (1) The pens 
have eliminated many, many hours 
of time commonly wasted hunting 
lost dogs; (2) The pens have made 
it possible for hunters to know 
where to first look for their dogs; 
(3) Fruitless night-time hunting of 
lost dogs has been radically reduced; 
(4) Dog theft has been made more 
difficult because of the known exis- 
tence of the pens for accommodation 
of “strays,” and, finally (5) The pens 
have brought about more humane 
treatment of dogs separated from 


their owners ... The dog pen plan 
will definitely be operated during 
the coming hunting season, and there 
will be more and better pens. 

However, there have been various 
recognized weaknesses, needed im- 
provements and a few abuses. For 
example there have not been any 
definite rules applying to the hours 
during which found dogs should be 
taken to pens, if at all... Otherwise 
identifiable lost dogs have not been 
tagged with information as to which 
shelter they would be taken and left 
by their finders ... Some shelters 
have occasionally needed _ fresh 
food supplies, supervision or both... 
Certain areas not now having shel- 
ters need pens ... There have been 
complaints that some hunters have 
gone to pens and taken out all dogs 
(their own and strange ones) for 
a day’s hunting, later collecting their 
own dogs and letting the odd mem- 
bers of the day’s pack roam again 
as free animals... 

To improve on the existing meth- 
od of operation, Dr. H. R. Wilbur, 
Don Southwell, Tom Wetherell and 
this Gun Editor have been in regu- 
lar correspondence, and have agreed 
to meet at some designated point to 
discuss the current situation and 

(Continued on Page 42) 





Part Two: South Florida Region 


Vast and varied 
are the offerings on the list 


of the South Florida 


Region’s prime fishing waters 





The right time-right place combination pays off for this plug caster. 
Too many rather than too few prospective hot spots complicate the 
issue when it comes to choosing the day’s fishing waters. 





holds an abundance of angling allure. 
) FISHING 
: 
in the door start, FLORIDA WILD- 
would be an impossible task, fish 
Pasco, Pinellas, Hillsborough, Polk, ties of the South Florida Region. 
ter of counties comprising the Game amount of fishing in this country. 
that he has too much rather than too 


But the mere geographical fact 

with fishing waters is in itself little 
LIFE presents the personal choice of 

and people being what they are. At 

Manatee, Hardee, Highlands, Sara- Roscoe Godwin, Area Supervisor 

‘and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s He has this to say about the angling 

little water to choose from. We have 


| natural lakes to tiny artificial ponds; 
from wide arterials of river traffic to 
tiny swamp-born runs, the Region 
| 
that the section is abundanly blessed 
more than encouraging news for the 
J newcomer to this section of the state. 
7 | R | [) To give the hopeful fish slayer a foot 
some of the G&FWFC’s field people. 
This information is passed on to our 
f R be 4 readers merely as a service with no 
intention of endorsing any particular 
place as the best in the Region. That 
Ga ABOUT THE BULGE in any rate, here is a selection of places 
Florida’s peninsular midriff are from which you could launch your 
the thirteen counties of Hernando, exploration of the angling possibili- 
sota, DeSoto, Charlotte, Glades, and of the tri-county section including 
Lee. There is a sizable chunk of Polk, Pasco, and Hernando, has, 
real estate wrapped up in this clus- over the years, done a considerable 
South Florida Region. Here too is_ in his part of the state. 
concentrated an almighty lot of Polk County: The angler is faced 
prime fishing water. From large with a rather pecular problem in 
over 600 named lakes, ponds, and 
A braggin’ fish in anybody's league is this Wa ler Wey. ih lus ie myriad of man- 
hefty Okeechobee largemouth bass displayed made pits resulting from phosphate 





by Texas angler at Calusa Lodge. 
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mining activities. 
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The phosphate pits receive a great deal of attention 
from local anglers and for a very good reason; some 
really spectacular catches of largemouth bass come 
from them. The pits in the Bartow-Mulberry area 
are typical. 


Most of the pits are located on privately owned 
property but with relatively few exceptions they are 
open to free access by the public. The older pits sup- 
port varying amounts of aquatic vegetation but for 
the most part plant growth is not sufficient to hinder 
fishing. 7 


In size the pits range from something like 5 acres up 
to 40 acres or even larger. Some are connected by 
channels, often narrow, winding, and slough-like in 
nature. The ponds are fairly deep right from the water’s 
edge which counts out the possibility of wading to 
likely spots. Most of the fishing is done from the 
bank although now and again someone will work over 
the more readily accessible ponds from a small boat he 
has managed to carry in. A few of the ponds are acces- 
sible to trailer boats. 


A variety of methods will produce fish from the phos- 
phate pits. One lure that has received considerable 
play among the bass specialists is the black pork rind 
eel, but other artificials may be as productive. 


Beside the bass which are found in practically every 
one of the pits, bluegills are also distributed. Some 
of the ponds are locally famed for 
their production of black crappie, 
or speckled perch as they are com- 
monly called. 

Lake Kissimmee is a highly favor- 
ed body of water straddling the 
boundary of the Region between 
Polk and Osceola Counties. Com- 
mercial facilities on Route 60 at the 
south end of the lake offer a well 
located base of operations for fish- 
ermen seeking three main species 
including largemouth bass, bluegills, 
(and other “bream’’) and crappies. 

Tiger Lake, Lake Rosalie, and 
Lake Marion are well known bass 
and crappie waters that are popular 
with those familiar with Polk Coun- 
ty. 

Lake Marion is located not far 
east of Haines City. Roads touch 
the west central and southeastern 
shores of the lake. 

Tiger Lake and Lake Rosalie are 
connected with one another by a 
winding stream course and with 
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The blacked out portion of the state 

map indicates the location of the 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 

mission’s South Florida Region. In 

this thirteen county section there is 

a dazzling array of fresh water fish- 
ing possibilities. 


Lake Hancock, a short distance 
north of Bartow, seasonally gives up 
numerous limit strings of black 
crappie. 

Many of the lakes in and near 
Lakeland and Winter Haven provide 
excellent catfishing. Some of these 
close to town spots also provide 
large bass, bream and crappie. 

Pasco County contains some very 
good fishing water. Folks around 
Dade City show something of a pre- 
ference for Lake Pasadena, a good 
consistent producer of both bass and 
crappie. Shellcrackers, bass, and 
crappie are mainstays of Sand Lake 
near San Antonio. 

Hernando County outdoorsmen 
find some good fishing in the Withla- 
coochee River northeast of Brooks- 
ville. Both above and below the 
bridge on State Road 476 there are 
likely prospects. Bass seem to be 
especially susceptable to live shiners 
and the black eel pork rind bait 


Lake Kissimmee by a shorter chan- The black crappie is one of the region's top- along this particular waterway. 


nel. These two bodies of water are _ rated pantish. Limit strings such as this are 
located approximately ten miles east not uncommon, especially during the cooler 
of the town of Lake Wales. months. 
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Hunter’s Lake, just east of U. S. 
Highway 19 a few miles below Wee- 
(Continued on Page 32) 


At long last a 
solution to the troublesome 


problem of 


HE BEARS 
and 


THE BEES 





Photo by Jake Johnson 
Setting the stage for trouble. Much of Florida’s prime bear country is 
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Photo by Jim Reed 


Black-hearted rogue or princely trophy of the chase; a man’s opinion 
of bruin hinges mainly upon his personal experience with the wily 


also excellent bee range. 


swamp buster. 


HE CHARACTER OF THE ebony-clad 

bundle of nerves and muscle 
that is the Florida black bear has 
many facets. Which of these is the 
most accurate expression of the 
critter’s nature depends upon which 
side of the fence the beholder stands. 
Old Bruin may at once be a rollick- 
ing, happy-go-lucky clown of the 
backwoods and a demon-possessed 
agent of malicious destruction; a 
prized hunting trophy of the swamp- 
lands and a phantom-like will-’o-the- 
wisp hardly more tangible than a 
set of tracks in the muddy ruts of 
an abandoned tote road. 

One fact is glaringly apparent 
however; the blackie’s yen for honey 
and for the plump young larvae of 
the busy insects has heaped a peck 
of trouble all around — for the bees, 
for the bears, for the beekeepers, 
and for the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s field men. 

At the root of the trouble is the fact 
that good bear country in Florida 
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Photo by Jim Reed 


Once a bear has developed a taste for honey and the plump larval 
bee grubs, electric fences and booby traps are next to useless. 


is also high quality bee range. Woodlands of this sort 
are usually much too wet to be commercially valuable 
as producers of pine for pulp and timber. But in such 
places grow a variety of plants important to wildlife 
for the food they produce and to beekeepers as the 
fountainhead of a rich honey flow. Among the dual 
purpose swamp and hammock plants are palmetto, 
palm, sparkleberry, blueberry, huckleberry, black- 
berry, gallberry, holly, yaupon, gum, titi, locust, haw, 
and laurel. 

The working of bees in these areas undoubtedly has 
an important bearing on the production of wildlife 
foods. The busy insects in their nectar gathering activ- 
ities distribute plant pollen and thereby bring about an 
increased production of the mast which is important 
as wildlife food. 

In the past bears invading bee yards were dealt 
with as drastically as the means available to the bee- 
keeper allowed. The animals were shot on sight 
whether near an apiary or not. Some were waylaid 
with set-guns, a diabolical device menacing to live- 
stock and humans in addition to a honey hungry bear. 
No small numbers are said to have been poisoned. 
Because an occasional bear destroyed hives, all bears 
were persecuted by many beekeepers whenever the 
opportunity was presented. 

After a good deal of careful calculation, it is ap- 
parent that each Florida bear legally brought down by 
the state’s sportsmen puts at the very least a total 
of $400 into circulation. This money is spent for 
licenses, ammunition, gasoline, food, and the other im- 
portant ingredients of a good hunt. If a monetary value 
must be put on the animal then $400 is at least reason- 
ably close to minimum. 

In investigating the bee-bear situation in the state it 
became apparent that beekeepers killed approximately 


-175 bears a year in Florida. The bee men were thus 


destroying more bears each year than the hunters seek- 
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Photo by Dave Webb 
A bee yard marauder pauses to sniff the enticing aroma issuing 
from this all metal live trap. Seconds later he entered, was captured. 
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Photo by Jim Reed 

Many miles from the scene of his bee yard depredations the bear 

is given his freedom. Florida’s bear hunters spend at least $400 

for every bear they harvest during the season. The money goes for 

licenses, ammunition, gasoline, food, and other important ingredients 
of a good hunt. 


ing a trophy were able to bag during the special and 
regular hunting seasons. The matter was cause for 
alarm considering that in mere monetary value the 
animals destroyed represented a minimum of $70,000 
in cash to say nothing of the impossible-to-measure 
recreational value. 

There have been many attempts to develop some 
method of preventing bear damage to bee yards. A 
beekeeper operating in the Apalachicola National 

(Continued on Next Page) 

















2"*6" Decking 


2". 6" SILLS { Between Boards. 





A well constructed and properly located platform is 100 percent bear 

proof, should last at least fifteen years. Such a structure will protect 

50 hives at a cost of about $8.50 a year, considerably less than 
the value of one hive. 


Photo by Jim Reed 

Wildlife Biologist Matt Whisenhunt, Commission’s bear-bee investiga- 

tions project leader, talks over plans for bear proof stand with 
interested beekeeper. 
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GROUND LINE 


pees 


Cypress Posts 8' 0" C.to C. 


16 cypress posts 6” at top. Minimum length 10'9” 
4—2”x6” 10 
5—2” x6” 16’ 
8 pieces 2” x 4” x 4’ Headers 
14 pieces 2” x 4” x 12’ Cross Braces (Marked “’A’’) 
8 pieces 2” x 4” x 10’ Cross Braces (Marked ‘’B’’) 
103 pieces 2” x 6” x 8’ Decking. Leave 1” crack between boards. 
120 Lin. Ft. 1” x 2” For Bee Runners 
120 Lin. Ft. 1” x 1” For Bee Runners. 
All lumber No. 2 rough cypress. 


Where ground is mucky or swampy, post lengths must be increased 
accordingly. 


All braces to be placed toward interior of stand. 


It is recommended that braces be attached to posts with 2” bolts 
or 12” lag screws. 


Direction of diagonals to be alternated in each bent. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Forest claimed that bears had been kept away from his 
yards by a “set-gun” that was pointed upward in such 
a manner that it could not kill bears, livestock, or hu- 
mans. He had experienced no bear trouble for several 
years. Apparently the report of the shotgun was suffi- 
cient to discourage the first raid and thus he had no 
bears with a cultivated sweet tooth with which to 
contend. 

This technique appeared to have sufficient merit to 
warrant further investigation by the Commission bio- 
logists. A number of pull type simulator booby traps 
such as are used in military training operations were 
obtained for the experiments. When tripped the device 
erupts with a brilliant flash and a loud report. There 
is no danger of injury to the bear, or to humans or 
livestock that could possibly stumble against the trip 
wire. The devices were placed around four apiaries 
on the Apalachicola National Forest. One of the api- 
aries selected was being raided by bears almost every 
night. 

Three booby traps that were placed around two of 
the apiaries that had not received bear damage were 
tripped by bears, but the bees were not molested. The 
apiary that was being raided by bears continued to 
be raided even though the booby traps were tripped. 

It appears that the booby trap or a similar device 
will prevent bears from making an initial entry into a 
bee yard but will not stop bears that have once made 
a successful raid on the hives. The booby traps, suc- 
cessful or not, have the disadvantage of requiring daily 
inspection and replacement of sets that have been fired. 
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Photo by Dave Webb 
Beekeeper checks over the condition of his charges housed safely 
out of reach of the most persistent of honey-minded bruins. 


The use of an electric fence has met with some 
success in discouraging bear damage about bee yards. 
Mr. John Haynie, University of Florida Extension 
Apiculturist reported that an electric fence around an 
apiary near Astor Park had successfully kept bears out 
of the beeyard during a two year period. After a 
bear has once entered an apiary and found it a source 
of food, the electric fence is of little value in preventing 
further depredations. 

The outstanding expense of the electric fence in- 
volves the initial cost of a battery and fence charger, 
about $35.00, and maintenance costs of about $10.00 a 
year, primarily for batteries. This method is recom- 
mended as a preventive measure to beekeepers who 
cannot afford the expense of a platform in an area 
where there is danger of bear damage. It is not, how- 
ever, a reliable cure for bears that have already found 
it profitable to raid an apiary. It is sufficiently sucess- 
ful to merit its use when the occasion arises. 

Platforms were found to be the most successful 
means of discouraging bears from bee yards. In the past 
platforms usually have not been constructed for the pri- 
mary purpose of preventing bear damage. Rather their 
original purpose was to keep beehives above the reach 
of high water where flooding is a possibility. Seasonally 
floods are a threat in many of the prime honey produc- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Convincing proof of the platform’s value is pointed out by pleased 
beekeeper. Claw marks on the support posts show that bear made 
an unsuccessful attempt to raid the sweet and sticky hoard. 
Photos by Jim Reed 
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this bear made no attempt to use it. After several futile attempts 

to gain the top of platform the frustrated blackie wandered off into 
the swamp in search of an easier touch. 
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With eight pounds of vitamin-packed largemouth all wrapped up 





in the meshes of his landing net, Dave Hawk proves he knows 
how it’s done. 


AVE YOU EVER WONDERED why a select few anglers 

always seem to catch the bragging-size bass? 
Follow the fishing reports in your local newspaper 
and you'll read the same names time and again. Despite 
the place where they are fishing or the prevailing 
weather conditions on any particular day, these few 
fishermen—less than ten percent of the angling frater- 
nity, it has been estimated—usually have the big ones 
dangling on their stringers. 

There really is no mystery to a good bass angler’s 
success. A topnotch fisherman works at his pastime. 
It is simply a matter of psychology. The angler who 
embarks upon his favorite lake with the lackadaisical 
attitude of “if I catch something, fine; if not, I'll enjoy 
the outing anyway” normally doesn’t get anything but 
exercise. The successful fisherman leaves home with 
but one goal for the day: to catch fish. He works 
assiduously from daybreak until dark, meticulously 
experimenting with his repertoire of bass-catching 
tricks until he chances upon the prescription for catch- 
ing fish for that day. 


Hunt For 
Bass 
Hotspots 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


Most important of all, though, he knows where to 
fish. He doesn't waste his time casting fruitlessly over 
nonproductive waters. 

Small bass are apt to be most anyplace in a body 
of water, scurrying about after food to satisfy their 
insatiable appetites. But as a bass grows larger, he 
gets lazy. He doesn’t move about so much. Instead he 
finds a protected spot where he can lie quitely in wait 
of food. Discover these hotspots and you’ve got it made. 

Before continuing let’s get the facts straight as to 
what I consider a big bass. Anything five pounds or 
larger is bragging-size in my estimation. To veteran 
bass anglers a five-pounder may not be considered 
large. But to the run-of-the-mill bass fisherman, a five- 
pound specimen is a rare catch. 

Dave Hawk is an accomplished bass fisherman. He 
catches more five-pounds-and-larger fish in a year than 
most anglers do in a lifetime. His fishing in the past 
has been concentrated on studying the habits and 
characteristics of the largemouth black bass. For a 
long while he was a full-fledged fishing guide. Now he 
is president of Pico Bait Company. He knows where 
and when and how to fish. No wonder he catches the 
fish. | 

One cool morning last spring Dave and I departed 
a fishing dock just at first light. He pointed the bow 
of our utility up-lake and the miles zipped past. He 
left several spots that appeared to be good bets behind. 
I didn’t say anything. I respect Dave Hawk’s judgment. 

Shortly he switched off the outboard motor about 
one-hundred feet from a slender sandy point jutting 
into the lake. Then he started the small electric troll 
motor he uses to maneuver along the bank while 
fishing. 

“We're likely to get a good one here,” he said while 
flipping his bait toward shore. 

The location didn’t especially appeal to me. There 
wasn’t much visible cover, and the place simply didn’t 
have that bass habitat look. But, nevertheless, I got a 
lure out too. On my third cast I got a walloping strike. 
Presently I boated a spunky three-pound bass. 
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Knowing where to fish 
is a requisite for 


successful big-bass angling. 


We worked on around the point, meanwhile catch- 
ing four other nice fish. About one-hundred yards 
later we had added three others to the stringer, one a 
moss-back six-pounder. 

Later, while Dave strung another jumbo bass that 
succumbed to his deep-running artificial, I remarked: 
“T’d never have guessed that spot was a bass paradise.” 

“Not many fishermen do,” he explained, working his 
bait near the bank again. “Yet I’ve caught numerous 
big bass along this stretch.” 

I asked, “What makes it so good?” 

“It’s a natural. The water is shallow, about three- 
feet from the bank out for roughly thirty feet. Then 
there’s a gradual slope into deeper water. The bass 
hide in the deeper depths, migrating on to the shallows 
to feed. This way they don’t have to work too hard for 
their feed.” 

Any shallow water near deeper water is a good bet 
for taking bass. Once you find a good spot, it will con- 
tinue to produce. Whenever you catch one big bass from 
the location, another soon moves in to take its place. 
Always recall the spots where you catch bass. Try 
these identical locations the next time you go fishing. 
Most of them will pay off consistently. 

Fish one lake as much as possible. An angler who 
knows a body of water intimately has far better chance 
of success than does a stranger. 

Another good spot is where a stream enters a lake 
or another river. Currents transport plankton and 
other minute insect life that bass eat. By waiting 
patiently near the stream mouth, bass know they won’t 
have to work for their food. 


I’ve discovered blue-ribbon bass fishing in spots 
where tiny spring-fed rivulets, hardly large enough to 
command attention, emptied into a lake. Once, while 
tied to shore crappie fishing, I found where a faint 
trickle of spring water curled under a low-hanging 
bush to drain into the lake. From a distance there 
were no signs that distinguished this spot from other 
stretches of shoreline. Yet this was a great reunion 
spot for bass. I almost always took two or three nice 
bass here whenever I found them striking. 

Current and wind play major roles in the location 
of bass. Any current in a lake, no matter how slight, 
will have a bearing on the whereabouts of bass. A 


The evidence here displayed by the author shows he has learned 
a trick or two in the art of luring in the bragging-sized bass. 
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fish habitually feeds upstream, depending on the cur- 
rent to bring food. Also, by feeding up current a bass 
is closer to his hideout than he would if traveling 
with the water, and he has most stability and maneu- 
verability while his body is pointed into the current. 

Moss or weeds are telltale signs for determining 
the direction of current. If vegetation is leaning slight- 
ly in one direction, you can safely assume that water 
pressure twisted it in such a pose. Another detection is 
to sprinkle a handful of mud into the water. If it 
settles straight down, there is no current to speak of. 
But should it drift, you’ve learned the secret. Cast 
your lures where you can retrieve with the current 
and chances are much better for taking bass. 

Occassionally, an angler will chance upon a strategic 
slough or cove where two currents merge, swirling 
sluggishly. Often such a spot can be found down shore 
from a stream mouth. If you are fortunate enough to 
locate such a spot, drop anchor and start fishing. This 
is an ideal place for filling your limit. Bass gather in 
the cove, waiting for food to be caught in the turmoil 
of the merging currents. Pitch your lure up current 
and gradually work it into the ebbing flow. A bass 
probably will be waiting impatiently, ready to gobble 
it up. 

Wind is a good indicator as to where to find fish. 
Writing in his recently-published book “Eighty Years 
on Bass,” Dave Hawk explains: 

“In the first two hours of light, fish the shore the 
wind is coming from ... Later fish the shoreline that 
the wind is blowing toward ...In the last two hours of 
light in the day, switch back to the bank the wind has 
been blowing from.” 

There are a couple of sound reasons for following 
such a fishing pattern, he adds. After night bass move 
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The end of a hunting season means only 


the start of another phase of 
activity for the hard working 


outdoor 


Conservation messages have been posted by club members along 

the highways and by-ways of South Florida. Here Bill May (left), 

club treasurer, and Jack Hawkins, install new signs as part of the 
continuing program in the interest of wildlife. 


A LITTLE GROUP OF outdoorsmen squatted on some 
logs in a palmetto hammock eight years ago and 
discussed the growing need for organized conserva- 
tion efforts. 

Within six weeks after this casual conversation in 
1951, the Everglades Conservation and Sportsman’s 
club was born, and has become one of the most active 
groups of its kind in South Florida. 

Today the members can look back on a proud conser- 
vation record and towards a continuation of this pro- 
gram. Recently they launched a campaign to expand 
their membership in conjunction with their 8th annual 
wildhog barbecue at the clubhouse grounds, one-half 
mile south of Monroe Station on the Old Loop Road 
which runs south from U. S. 41. And the barbecue 
attendance of 2300 indicates a growing interest by all 
outdoorsmen in the conservation of wildlife resources 
of Florida. Funds from new memberships and the 
highly successful barbecue will be used to build a new 
clubhouse on the club’s present 20-acre tract, and to 

buy an additional 20 acres of land 
upon which an option is held. 


One of the prime policies of the 
Everglades group is complete co- 
operation with state conservation 
authorities, by adhering to the wild- 
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Cal Sione (right, plaid shirt and hatless) watches the people stream through the two serving 


By MAX HUNN 


the conservation authorities when- 
ever needed. 


One of the earliest club projects 
was the installation of 375 signs 
cautioning the public of the damag- 
ing results of forest fires, warning 
of non-shooting areas, and advising 
of the various forms of wildlife — 
such as ’gators — that are protected 
by law. The club members posted 
the red and white signs along the 
Tamiami Trail from Miami to the 
Everglades junction, along the Old 
Loop Road —now only a rugged 
fishing and hunting trail, and where- 
ever else needed. The club paid for 
the signs and the members donated 
their time for the installation. 


In 1951 when Florida first en- 
countered a_ series of prolonged 
droughts, the club members with 
the approval of state conservation 
officials obtained 35 alligators, trans- 
ported them to other suitable areas 


lines at the 8th annual barbecue. The 2300 served set a new record for the club. in the sawgrass-cypress country and 
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Above: When rising waters restrict the feeding range of wild turkey 
flocks, operation of feeders becomes an important club activity. 
Right: an automatic feeder, here being filled by George Solana (left) 
and George Downie, is a useful device on the club’s deer farm. 


released them to create ‘gator waterholes. If the 
terrain wasn’t suitable they gave the ’gators a hand 
by dynamiting holes prior to introducing Mr. and Mrs. 
Gator to a new home. In dry periods, these ’gator 
holes became the main means of survival for fish en- 
dangered by the falling water, and for thirsty wildlife. 

‘Currently the club is continuing its wild deer rais- 
ing project. In a 7-acre tract, surrounded by an 8-foot 
fence, they have been raising wild deer since 1953. 
With the permission of the Game Commission they 
caught three deer in the sawgrass country, capturing 
them from air boats. These became the nucleus of 
their present herd of nine. Since the start of the 
project, they’ve released five bucks in the cypress and 
sawgrass country. They are making no effort to tame 
the deer, but permit them to live naturally in the 7-acre 
tract until time for release. The club spends $18 a 
month buying 400 pounds of feed for the present herd. 

Both drought and high water provide problems for 
wildlife conservationists. To counter a lack of feed, 
especially for turkeys during high water, the club has 
a program of installing feeders in suitable areas. They 
have a dozen galvanized, hooded feeders on loan from 
the Game Commission, and immediately put them out 
in the cypress country when water conditions demand. 

Another facet of their wildlife program is the club’s 
plan to have members grow feed plants near their con- 
stantly shifting hunting camp sites. They’ve planted 
papayas—a popular deer item; wild pigeon peas, gua- 
vas and rye grass to provide additional feed. 

Forest fires periodically create problems in the 
’glades and cypress country, and the club members are 
among the first to volunteer their services and their 
swamp buggies for fire fighting. 

During the eight years since its founding, the club 
has sponsored a program for assisting Boy and Girl 
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Scout troops to conduct primitive camps on club land. 
Approximately 1,000 youngsters have been thus intro- 
duced to the wilds. Use of the clubhouse facilities — 
such as water and electricity —is provided free of 
charge. Game wardens appear regularly before these 
groups to explain various phases of wildlife and con- 
servation activity, and club members help Scout 
leaders organize and conduct the camps. Nick Winkle- 
man, a veteran club member, whose specialty is collect- 
ing tree snails and fossils has been chairman of this 
phase of the club’s activities for years. 

Membership in the club is not limited only to hun- 


ters, but is open to anyone interested in the outdoors. 


There are several non-hunter members, and the roster 
is a cross-section of South Floridians including a de- 
partment store employee, several electricians, a pro- 
fessional frogger, a civil engineer, a real estate broker, 
bookkeeper and a lawyer. All have one common in- 
terest — conservation of the Florida outdoors. The 
annual dues are $15 a year. 

The club maintains an active year around program. 
During the hunting season, of course, the hunters in- 
dulge in their favorite sport, and many a tall tale is 
swapped around the clubhouse. Two annual club 
hunts are sponsored. The members depart from the 
club grounds in a group in their buggies, and hunt in 
a specific area. The members also get a chance to 
display their hunting prowess prior to the annual bar- 
becue when wild hogs are obtained, and they’ve never 
failed to have sufficient on hand for the barbecue, al- 
though this year an outstanding crowd exhausted the 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Deep Lake scenery verges on the spectacular. 


E WALKED ALONG the shoulder of highway No. 
29 and Ted Smallwood watched the opposite 
bank of the roadside canal. 

“It’s been 23 years since I was on that lake,” he said 
to himself. “It has to be right here somewhere.” 

You could see giant cypress growing a hundred 
yards from the road. Between the road and those trees 
was a blackwater swamp with hyacinths and a dozen 
kinds of brush. 

“Those trees are on the bank of that danged lake,” 
Ted said to me. “Let’s put the boat in here.” 

We hauled the 9-foot aluminum boat out of the 
carry-all, fastened on a 3-horse motor and slipped 
across the canal and between a couple of trees. Before 
us were acres of hyacinths, cypress knees and floating 
logs. The branches overhead made a constant twilight 
and we shoved hyacinths, heaved on vines and bumped 
against cypress knees for an hour. We were less than 
100 yards from our starting point, the gas was running 
low in the little motor and there was no sign of Deep 
Lake. 

We stopped and listened to the tourists roaring up 
highway No. 29. 

“TI give up,” Ted said. “We’ll ask somebody and try 
it again.” 
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It was through a 
coon-size hole that we 
entered the 


primitive world of 


DEEP LAKE 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


He tied a midget surface plug to his spinning line 
and waggled the rod experimentally looking for room 
to throw. We were on the edge of a 30-foot pool which 
wonder-of-wonders was not choked with hyacinths. 
He checked the knot on his plug and then flipped the 
lure 20 feet. It hit a cypress knee, plopped into the 
water and bounced into the air under the spluttering 
onslaught of half a dozen small bass. 

“I guess this will have to do if we can’t find the 
lake,” Ted said and gently unhooked his half-pounder. 

I gingerly got my flyrod through an opening between 
two trees. The leader and a small hair bug dangled 
three feet from the tip. When the bug touched the 
water a bass grabbed it. His disappointed friends swam 
in frantic circles around him. We caught a dozen but 
they were pretty small. We paddled, motored and 
clawed our way back to the highway, loaded the boat 
and started toward Everglades. 

On the way we stopped to pass the time of day with 
a familiar figure. His flyrod under his arm, Rocky 
Weinstein was unhooking a canal bass and looking out 
across the ditch to where he meant to lay his next cast. 

“You lookin’ for Deep Lake? Why, man, I know 
the way in there!” Rocky carefully slid his flyrod into 
his station wagon. 

“Follow me, Man!”’ 

Where Rocky stopped you could see a coon-sized 
hole in the undergrowth across the canal. It was 
almost dark. No time to fish that day but we were 
back the next afternoon. 

We wrestled the boat through the coon-sized hole, 
leaving it cow-sized. We shoved our boat into a 5-foot- 
wide creek that hadn’t been sun-struck for years. Ted 
cranked the little motor and we went sliding along 
under the brush. 

This must be the way a gator feels, I thought, sliding 
along with his chin just above the water and wondering 
what’s around the next bend. 

I ducked something with stickers on it. 
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“Take it easy!” bellowed Ted. 
“This ain’t exactly the Queen Mary, 
you know.” 

We came to a log. It was a big 
log and it was across the creek. It 
looked permanent. 

We stood on the log and lifted the 
boat and motor across. I clutched 
at my rod when it nearly went over- 
board. 

From there we went only a few 
hundred yards before we saw the 
sun shining on flat water. The creek 
opened into a cypress-hemmed lake 
that was 75 yards across. A breeze 
moved the higher branches but the 
lake was a mirror except for a dozen 
widening circles where fish broke 
the surface. Around the edges back 
of a barricade of fallen trees and 
bonnets there was a constant pop- 
ping as if a party of giants were 
opening gigantic champagne bottles. 
The bream and bass were busy. 

Two alligators tspected us at 
close range from a cypress log, ap- 
parently classifying us with great 
deliberation. A water turkey got 


over-excited and made a great 
scrambling in a nearby tree. 

It could have been a thousand 
years ago except for the tourists 
from Cincinnati and Pittsburgh and 
Newark who kept tearing by on the 
highway a few yards away — hurry- 
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A nice bass takes to the air. Exit from the lake is the hole at right. 


ing to pass a truck from Tampa. 

“Before you start frammin’ away 
at everything in sight, I want to see 
how deep this pot-hole is,” Ted an- 
nounced, producing a big spool of 
weighted fish line. 

“Aw forget it,” I muttered. “Every 
puddle in the country has a reputa- 
tion for being a bottomless pit. Just 
because you think anything over 
four feet deep runs non-stop to 
Siam is no reason for getting excit- 
ed.” 

I was rigging a spinning rod with 
a little surface plug and I had no 
time to watch Ted, who let his 
sounding line zip over the gunwale, 
rolling smooth off the spool. It zip- 
ped for quite a while. 

“Well, now, I just wanted to make 
sure you wouldn’t get hung on the 
bottom,” Ted said soothingly. “And 
I guess you won't because my 
swamp-rat calculations prove to me 
that this is no rainbarrel. From 
here to down there is exactly 114 
feet — and if anybody pulls on the 
other end of this sounding line, the 


The bluegills are full-grown in Deep Lake. 


chances are he will be wearing a pig- 
tail.” 

As if to emphasize the fact that we 
were indeed in no rainbarrel, there 
was a leisurely, gurgling disturbance 
on the water 50 feet away and I 
looked at Ted. 

“Yep, Bubba,” he said, “that was 
a 65-pound tarpon you just saw — 
and he probably has older relatives 
down in there somewhere. When 
I was a kid I saw one in here that 
must have gone a hundred and a 
quarter —and I haven’t heard of 
anybody whappin’ him out of here 
on any brim pole.” 

I cast hurriedly in the direction 
of the roll but nothing happened. 

“He’s probably so far back down 
by now that you’d need ship-to-shore 
radio to contact him,’ Ted com- 
mented. 

I cast toward shore and my lure 
became the object of an altercation 
among several gar. The next cast 
brought forth a half-pound bass who 
darted manfully for the bonnets. 
Then, while several foot-long tarpon 
rolled around the boat, I lost my 
lure to a man-sized mudfish. 

Several big bream, two gars and 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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“IDEAL STRAIGHTLINE 
BAND LOADER — 








Shooting, and lots of it, makes the expert. 
But to shoot a lot costs a lot. Loading 
your own makes it possible to 


“IDEAL STRAIGHTLINE 
_CRIMPER 


SHOOT —THEN SHOOT AGAIN 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


ees TRANSPORTATION HAS greatly reduced travel 
time and modern electric appliances have pro- 
vided short cuts to good housekeeping but, so far, no 
method or device has been developed that gives over- 
night proficiency in markmanship. 

In becoming an expert shot, the oft-quoted advice 
of the late Fred Kimball, eminent waterfowler and 
developer of the shotgun choke, holds the only ans- 
wer. Kimball said, “To learn to shoot, shoot a lot!” 
— advice that Ad Topperwein, former world renowned 
exhibition shot for Winchester, would have probably 
given you, too. Both believed in plenty of practice, 
with reasons for misses studied and corrected. 

The drawback is that world conditions have changed 
since the shooting days of Kimball and Topperwein; 
for one thing, the cost of ammunition has skyrocketed. 
To shoot a lot now costs a lot— unless you reload 
fired shell cases at a saving of from 50 to 60% from 
retail prices of factory-loaded ammunition, after in- 
vesting in essential reloading equipment. 

Few shotgunners realize the number of raw materials 
and component parts blended into a ready-to-shoot 
shotgun shell... 

The average shotgun shell has fourteen components 
— laminated paper tube body, brass head, six inte- 
grated primer components, powder charge, base wad, 
two filler wads, shot load and a paper disc in the 
crimped end of the shell — and in Remington’s Bridge- 
port (Connecticut) ammunition factory, a total of 212 
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manufacturing operations and 101 different chemical 
ingredients are involved in the creation of a single 
ready-to-shoot shotgun shell. 


However, since the home reloader buys his ammu- 
nition components ready-made, reloading by him in- 
volves only such basic, successive operations as empty 
case examination and selection, sizing, decapping fired 
primer, recapping with live primer, loading powder 
charge, ramming center wads, loading of shot, top 
wadding and crimping. Otherwise, reloading of am- 
munition by the sportsman-consumer would be such 
a highly technical, costly and time consuming operation 
that it would not be practicable. 


The shooter considering reloading his fired cases 
should first invest in both the inexpensive Lyman 
Ideal Handbook and the Belding & Mull hand-loading 
ammunition handbook, then practically memorize their 
clearly expressed, concise texts. 


Because shotgun shell firing pressures are relatively 
low compared to breach pressures developed by large 
caliber, high velocity rifle ammunition, the beginner 
will be wise to also first reload only shootgun shells 
until experience qualifies him to attempt reloading of 
center-fire rifle and pistol ammunition. When dealing 
with hot, high pressure loads, loading mistakes can 
prove serious even when of seemingly minor nature, 
but in shotshell reloading the components and tech- 
niques are less exacting, and only gross disregard of 
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reloading handbook instructions will create unsafe 
ammunition. 

What make of shotshell reloading tool? Selection 
depends largely on desired speed and simplicity of 
basic reloading steps and the volume of work to be 
produced. You can buy a complete reloading outfit 
for less than $5.00 and you can also pay more than 
$100 for tools that perform essentially the same job, 
but do it easier, with precise accuracy and a greatly 
increased production rate. Buy the best and most 
complete reloading unit you can afford. 

Currently popular reloading tools are the Lyman 
Ideal, the Lachmiller, Hollywood, the Herter, Thalson, 
Hodgdon, Acme, Pacific, Star, Pioneer and the Belding 
& Mull. There are others, but those named are more 
often mentioned when reloaders talk shop. From 


-among the listings or similar equipment, you can 


surely find a shotshell reloading tool to fit your budget 
and quantity production needs. 

It is even possible to make your own shotshell re- 
loading tools. Colonel E. H. Harrison, of the National 
Rifle Association’s technical staff, wrote a text for 
the April 1957 AMERICAN RIFLEMAN describing 
how to make simple, inexpensive reloading tools in 
the home workshop. If you are familiar with elemen- 
tary lathe work, it will pay you to look up the 
article; possibly you can make your own reloading 
equipment. 

Besides proper tools, you will need to stock a supply 
of empty cases, proper primers, correct grade of pow- 
der, shot and packing wads. Each component contri- 
butes to the making of a complete shell, performs a 
particular function and, with one or two possible ex- 
ceptions, must be selected and used strictly in accor- 
dance with reloading handbook specifications. 

Reloading components can be had from numerous 
suppliers — Williams Gun Sight Co., Davison, Michi- 
gan; Bob Brownell, Montezuma, Iowa; Wisler Western 
Arms, San Francisco; Badger Shooter’s Supply, Owen, 
Wisconsin; Belding & Mull, Philipsburg, Penna.; B. E. 
Hodgdon, Inc., Merriam, Kansas; Hollywood Gun 
Shop, Hollywood, California; Beckelhymer’s, Laredo, 
Texas; Herters, Inc., Waseca, Minnesota; The Trading 
Post, Batavia, N. Y., and through trade souces known 
to Florida retail sporting goods stores. 


Some Facts About Components 
Empties — their assembly and segregation: Best 
source for fired cases for reloading are empties saved 
from personal practice; such are already-pressure 
formed to fit the chamber of the gun in which reloads 
will likely be used. In such specific instances, neces- 


Many shotshell reloading tools, like the pictured Lyman Ezy-Loader 

model, have accessories for also reloading shells with rifled slugs, 

popular with shotgunners hunting deer. Hand-operated tool along- 

side, with double handles, swages cast lead slugs to give them their 

characteristic, accuracy-making rifling. Compare the appearance of 
the four finished, rifled slugs shown with those opposite. 
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sary resizing prior to reloading, consequenty, will be 
reduced to the minimum. 

However, empties discarded by trap and Skeet 
shooters can be salvaged and utilized. Only those shell 
cases in obviously good condition should be salvaged. 
These should be segregated according to gauge, brand, 
overall length and by identical base height. 

One cannot judge high and low base heights of shot- 
gun shells by outward appearance alone; their inside 
measurements may be other than they seem. Shells 
of identical inside base height are selected by inserting 
a wood dowel inside a shell’s tube, marking the depth 
of admittance and then using the marked stick to 
determine which of the remaining empties correspond. 
Once the measuring stick is made, segregation by base 
height can be done as rapidly as you can insert the 
depth gauge in individual shell tubes. 

The inside base height is important, because it deter- 
mines the space available for the powder charge and 
the type of powder that can be used for the reloading 
operation. 

Take care to sort empty shell cases into their proper 
groups and to discard any that have holes, paper 
tears, thin or rough mouths or which do not have a 
fresh appearance. Promptly get rid of all discards, 
so that they cannot possibly get mixed with cases 
selected for reloading. 

For maximum safety, it is reeommended that even 
the best of empties not be reloaded more than twice, 
although some reloaders claim safe re-use of fired cases 
for five or six reloadings. 

Powders: The market hunter of yesteryear reloaded 
his shotgun shells only with black powder, but the 
modern reloader invariably uses smokeless powder. 
DuPont Bulk Smokeless and two Hercules powders, 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Enough shells can be reloaded in one evening 

to provide many hours of shooting pleasure. 

Here, selected empty shell cases are being 

resized and their fired primers punched out 
for replacement. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
Red Dot and Herco, are three types 
very popular among today’s shot- 
shell reloaders, especially beginners. 

More advanced and experienced 
reloaders can successfully adapt 
other, more specialized powders — 
like DuPont MX, Superbalistite M, 
Acapnia, Nike, “MB” and “AL-5” 
and “AL-6” mixtures—to specific 
needs. Consult reloading guidebook 
texts before purchasing any named. 
All described powders can be order- 
ed from the Alcan Co., Inc., Alton, 
Illinois, or through the firm’s re- 
gional distributors. 

Regardless of type of powder used, 
charges are designated by “drams 
equivalent” — meaning that a stated 
measure of smokeless powder will 
duplicate the ballistics of a similar 
shell loaded to same pressure with 
old-time black powder. For this 
reason, powder charges should al- 
ways be weighed accurately, using 
a dip or scoop measure only for 
black or DuPont Bulk Smokeless 
powders, never for “dense,” progres- 
sive burning powders like Red Dot, 
Herco, PB, AL-5, etc., since even a 
slight measurement error can be 
quite serious powder pressure-wise 
when working with the last named 
class of mixtures. Generally, these 
“dense” powders are used only in 
the reloading of high (inside meas- 
urement) base cases. 

But used with ordinary common 
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After first being resized and decapped, empty 

cases are fitted with fresh primers, matched 

to the particular brand of shotshell being re- 
loaded and to the powder charge used. 


sense and discretion, the modern 
smokeless powders utilized in shot- 
shell reloading are not very dan- 
gerous to handle. Actually, in open 
air, they are often difficult to ignite 
and, even when ignited, tend to burn 
slowly. However, smokeless pow- 
der packs a powerful punch when 
compressed and confined in heavier 
than called-for doses. Habitually 
careless and absent-minded persons 
should not attempt to reload their 
own ammunition. 


Primers: You cannot just press- . 


fit any explosive primer in a shot- 
gun shell. Primers must be matched 
to the particular brand of shotshell 
being reloaded and to the powder 
charge used. Generally, for Ameri- 
can-made shotgun shells, the follow- 
ing primers are standard: 

Winchester-Western Primer No. 209 
—for all gauges of Winchester- 
Western shotgun shells, Federal 
brand and a large percentage of 
mail-order brands. 

Remington No. 57 — fits all Reming- 
ton shells between 10 and 20 
gauges. 

Remington No. 69 — for Remington 
shells in gauges smaller than 20 
ga. 

Alcan NM-NC No. 240— for Win- 
chester- Western and_ Federal 
shells of all gauges, when used 
with Super-M, Acapnia, Nike and 
M-B powders. 

Alcan NM-NC No. 225 —for Rem- 


It is important that proper, uniform powder 

charges be placed in shells being reloaded. 

Popular powders among shotshell reloaders 

are DuPont’s Bulk Smokeless and Hercules’ 
Red Dot and Herco. 


ington and Peters brand shells. 

(This particular primer gives ex- 

cellent results in heavy shell load- 

ings and will not deteriorate in 
storage, regardless of moisture 
and/or humidity.) 

Shot: You buy your shot ready- 
made and in bulk, in sizes to suit 
your hunting needs or personal pre- 
ferences. The number of shot you 
can load in a shell will be influenced 
by both shotgun gauge shell size 
and size of shot used. 

Keep in mind that it is a working 
combination of shotgun shell’s shot 
pattern and shot penetration that 
does the killing, not size of shot con- 
tained in the shell. The smaller the 
size shot loaded in a shotgun shell, 
the denser its shot pattern and more 
likely the contact of shot with tar- 
get — but at the sacrifice of penetra- 
ting power, larger size shot giving 
superior penetration. | 

The existing conflict between shot 


. size and penetrating power means 


that reloading of shotshells with size 
74% or No. 8 shot would be practical 


for dove and quail shooting, but not 


for turkey hunting, unless for head 
shots only at close ranges. 

Shot sizes should be selected to 
match game hunted, as recommend- 
ed by ammunition manufacturers. 

However, all shotguns do not han- 
dle shot in the same way; even in 
guns of identical make, gauge, choke 
boring and barrel length, perform- 
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A hard cardboard retaining wad is seated on 

top of the powder, followed by an average of 

two more resilient filler wads, to seal in 

powder gases momentarily at instant of firing 
and to cushion shot charge. 


ance will frequently vary, but each 
gun will perform best with one or 
more sizes of shot and powder load- 
ings. The reloader can experiment 
with the various loadings recom- 
mended in the textbooks until he 
finds a powder and shot size loading 
that gives him the best possible shot 
pattern and performance. Perhaps 
the best performer will be a size 
shot one number above or below 
manufacturer recommendation. 
When the reloader finds the best 
combination, he sticks to that for- 
mula thereafter —if he is wise. 

Step-by-step reloading procedures 
vary somewhat in detail, according 
to the make and automatic features 
of the particular reloading tool used, 
but basically the following succes- 
sive work stages must be accomp- 
lished. 

Resizing of Empty Cases: Pre- 
viously selected empty cases of iden- 
tical gauge, make, overall length and 
shell base height are resized to 
standard dimension by forcing them 
into a steel form that shapes them 
anew, so that they will not show any 
tendency to stick when later fired 
through different guns of the same 
gauge. Before resizing cases, many 
reloaders wipe shell tubes with an 
oily or wax-saturated cloth, to re- 
activate and redistribute the original 
waxy finish given shells by the 
manufacturer. 

Decapping: Most shotgun primers 
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The shot charge, like the powder, is first care- 
fully weighed for accuracy, then duplicated 
by substituting a dip measure delivering 
identical shot weight and volume. Safety re- 
quires care in all operations. 


are of the “battery cup” type, con- 
sisting of a primer housed in a sup- 
porting cup. Both fired primer and 
cup are removed from the empty 
shell with a decapping tool, through 
a simple punch-out operation. Cases 
—and there may be a few—that sur- 
render their fired primers too easily 
to applied pressure should be dis- 
carded as they may fail to reseat the 
new primer securely. 

Recapping or Repriming: Usually 
the same decapping tool, with insert 
plunger reversed, seats the new 
primer, but in some reloading sets 
a separate tool may do the job. 

The new primer is propertly posi- 
tioned in the priming pocket of the 
recapping tool and the decapped 
shell case is force-fed against the 
primer until the latter is pressed to 
a tight fit and flush with the brass 
base of the empty shell. 

The Lyman Handbook recom- 
mends careful inspection of each 
shell recapped, and _ specifically 
warns against attempting to seat a 
projecting primer deeper, once a 
shell has been loaded with powder. 

Loading Powder: It is important 
that proper, uniform powder charges 
be placed in shells being reloaded. 
Where DuPont Bulk Smokeless 
Powder is used, pre-determined 
powder charges can be safely dipped 
and leveled off flush with the meas- 
ure, but in dealing with the progres- 
sive burning, “dense” powders it is 





Crimping, the final operation, holds shot load 

and top wad in place and provides desired 

resistance to the first forward movement of 

the powder charge, a condition needed for 
proper powder combustion. 


necessary to use a powder measure 
graduated in both drams and grains 
and to check its accuracy setting 
with scales. The Lyman people 
further suggest that ‘the handloader 
should adopt a systematic method of 
charging cases with powder. Empty 
cases should be kept on one side of 
the operator and the charged cases 
on the other. If the practice of in- 
verting each case before it is charg- 
ed is followed there will be no dan- 
ger of getting a double charge.” 
Over-Powder Wad: A hard card- 
board retaining wad approximately 
.135 of an inch thick is seated on top 
of the powder, to compress the 
charge, to seal in powder gases 
momentarily at instant of firing and 
to prevent the lubricant contained in 
succeeding filler wads from being 
absorbed by the powder charge. 
Filler wads, next inserted on top 
of the over-powder wad, are more 
resilient, act as a cushion to the shot 
charge, expand when the shell is 
fired and keep developed gases from 
immediately entering the — shot 
column. The Lyman Handbook de- 
crees that “the total thickness of 
filler wads used should never be 
less than half the diameter of the 
bore, nor much more than the dia- 
meter of the bore.” Various wad 
combination recommendations are 
listed in the Lyman manual, but the 
Belding & Mull reloading guide is 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Give ‘em a chance like this and see if they don’t say, “Man, we've 
got the best Daddy in the world!” 


LSS 


The children quickly catch on, too... 
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Does the budget block your 


yen for a boat? Include 
the family in your plans and the 


means may be forthcoming. 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


"VE NEVER FORGOTTEN the stoop-shouldered fisherman 
with the floppy straw hat who watched us miser- 
ably as we returned to the lake shore that day. It had 
been a particularly good season for specs and when 
my fishing partner and I tied up at the dock with our 
fine catch this lanky gent had come ambling out to 


meet us, like an unhappy hound dog. 
“Man would’ja lookit that!” he muttered enviously, 


staring at our nearly filled bucket. “I knew you guys 
wuz really gettin’ into ’em. I could almost smel ’em 
from clear over here!” 

“Why didn’t you join us?” I asked him as he heped 
us unload. 

“Couldn’t — got no boat.” 

When we didn’t say anything to 
that, he went on. “My old lady sez 
boats cost too much. We gotta use 
the money for the kids — things like 
that,” 

We nodded sympathetically. 

“My old lady just don’t under- 
stand that a man’s gotta have a boat 
if he’s gonna catch fish ...” 

He was still miserating like that 
as we loaded our skiff onto its 
trailer and left for home. As we 
drove quickly and easily along the 
highway my partner and I found 
ourselves discussing this man who 
had no boat. 

“T felt sort of sorry for him,” my 
companion said. 

I wasn’t sure that I agreed. The 
man had been carrying a spin rod 
that was every bit as expensive to 
buy as my own. And the clothes 
he wore hadn’t been nearly as de- 
crepit as his speech or outlook on 
life. He was very likely an average 
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Floridian as far as wage earning 
ability was concerned. And, judging 
by his own age, his “old lady” was 
probably still only about 35 — which 
meant that the “kids” he’d mention- 
ed were presumably in their early 
teens. An ideal family setup for 
boat ownership, to be sure. 

“IT suspect he might be just an- 
other guy whose wife could be talk- 
ed into letting him buy a runabout 
provided he could convince her how 
she and the kids could benefit from 
the investment,” I said. ‘““He’s prob- 
ably never though of it in that light, 
however. He holds it against her be- 
cause she tries to hang on to a few 
bucks of his salary to provide diver- 
sion for herself and the children. 
Yet they could enjoy even better 
diversion — boating, swimming, pic- 
nicking, water skiing and what not 
—if he had a boat and would share 





Some fishermen foolishly wouldn't think of letting their family use the boat, even for a 


it with them when he wasn’t fishing. 
Better still, he could take them fish- 
ing with him. It does wonders for 
the harmony of the home.” 


L“: face it, not every fisherman today can afford 
a boat—even if he were to charge off a large por- 
tion of the expense to much-needed relaxation for his 
family. On the other hand, many of today’s sports- 
men could afford a boat on this basis but have never 
sat down with their wives to discuss the matter intelli- 
gently. 

Even a quick glance at the record confirms the fact 
that many, many more Americans are buying small 
boats today than ever before. Obviously, there must 
be good reason for this. If these other families are 
finding a place in their budgets for new boats possibly 
you can, too. 

Look at these figures: last year (1957) boating en- 
thusiasts spent 1% billion dollars on their sport. This 
tremendous sum comes within a half billion of what 
Americans spent for all other amusements combined. 
That is, for movies, plays, operas, baseball, boxing, 
football and every other spectator sport you can think 
of! 

There are about 6 million pleasure boats presently 
in use in the U.S. Outboard motors number only about 
a million less. Last year saw 584,000 new kickers being 
purchased. Small boat trailer sales have jumped from 
a meagre 1,000 annually in 1939 to over 170,000 a year. 

There must be more explanation to this than the 
mere fact Americans are earning more money. Salaries 
haven’t increased that much. No, families have dis- 
covered the genuine pleasure that can come through 
small boat ownership. And we Floridians should stand 
head and shoulders above the rest. For what other 
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simple picnic outing such as this, if they had a boat... and it’s for this very reason, most 


likely, that they have none... 


state can boast of 30,000 named lakes and 2,750,000 
acres of fresh waters; over 3,500 miles of coastline? 

Should all this inspire you to sit down with pencil 
and paper and discover (as may well be the case) 
that you and your wife can afford a boat after all, 
let me suggest that you do not rush off to the nearest 
marine showroom to sign on the dotted line. Take it 
easy. If you’ve waited this long you can afford to 
take a little longer to make a wise decision. 

Buying a boat is much like buying a new car, al- 
though not necessarily nearly so expensive. Talk over 
your plans with friends and others who already own 
boats, motors and trailers. Find out from them why 
they prefer a particular type and power. Or, if not, 
why they do not... 

The Outboard Boating Club of America has evolved 
a formula which you can use to advantage in determing 
what will be the safe capacity of the boat you are 
inspecting for possible purchase. Here it is: 

Length times maximum width, times maximum 

depth, times 0.6 divided by 12, multiplied by 150 

(except where the beam measurements are 48”, 

in which case use 19” as the maximum depth. For 

49” to 52” beam use 20” as maximum depth; for 

53” to 56” use 21”; 57” or over use 22” as the 

maximum depth). 

When using this formula don’t forget to make adequate 
allowance for the weight of your motor, fishing tackle 
and other equipment and passengers you are apt to 
carry aboard. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Docking facilities have been provided for the convenience of park 

visitors. Portions of both the North Fork and the Northwest Fork of 

the Loxahatchee River provide an abundance of swimming, boating 
and fishing waters. 


| fe IS REFRESHING TO REPORT that the lower East Coast, 
:which is the scene of as frenzied a building and real 
estate promotional program as Florida has experienced 
since the “boom” days of the early 1920’s, also sup- 
ports one of the finest outdoor recreational and fishing 
areas to be found in the state. 

This area, known as Jonathan Dickinson State Park 
stands like a bastion of conservation of wildlife and 
natural beauty almost completely besieged by “plan- 
ned” real estate developments, four-lane superhigh- 
ways and other specimens of man’s handiwork engend- 
ered by the pursuit of the hallowed goal of “progress.” 

Indeed, when you turn off U. S. No. 1 into the park, 
it is like entering another world —a world of peace 
and serenity where a true lover of natural beauty 
can camp and fish undisturbed by the hectic noises 
of man constantly on the move. 

Outdoorsmen can be truly thankful that such an 
area exists on Florida’s Gold Coast where the watch- 
word is construction of every conceivable kind which 
of necessity means destruction of the works of nature. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that Jonathan Dickin- 
son State Park is the outdoor jewel of the Gold Coast. 

Potentially, it offers some of the finest fresh water 
fishing to be had anywhere from Miami to Ft. Pierce 
amid an unspoiled natural setting. 

No pint-sized playground is this area, for it has an 
imposing size of 10,484 acres. It even boasts a “moun- 
tain” within its confines, (elevation 72 feet). Hobe 
Mountain isn’t as puny as the figures may indicate. 
A view from its crest encompasses many square miles. 
Inasmuch as the surrounding country is hilly, you 
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By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


could easily imagine yourself actually in mountainous 
terrain. A particularly favorable attribute is the lack 
of mosquitoes, even in summer, a situation which does 
not exist along the entire lower East Coast by any 
means. 

The park is located 25 miles north of West Palm 
Beach and 13 miles south of Stuart. Its Eastern boun- 
dary is U. S. Highway No. 1 which is four-laned. Part 
of the northwestern boundary of the park is another 
four-laned highway, this one the recently constructed 
Sunshine State Parkway — the toll turnpike that runs 
from Fort Pierce to Miami. The remainder of the 
western and southern boundary is a fork of the beau- 
tiful Loxahatchee River. | 

Before World War Two the entire area was just 
a part of Florida to which nobody paid any attention. 
It was too far removed from human habitation to 
elicit a glance even from the wildest of real estate 
developers. Came the war, and Uncle Sam created 
Camp Murphy which was put under the direction of 
the Army Signal Corps. Hundreds of thousands of 
GI’s, as many as 25,000 a day, were “graduated” from 
the Camp. When the war was over, Camp Murphy 
slowly dwindled in significance until in 1947 it was 
abandoned entirely. In that year the 10,000 plus 
acres were acquired by the State Parks Department 
and shortly thereafter the area became known as 
Jonathan Dickinson State Park. 

For almost ten years thereafter the Park remained 
in comparative obscurity, until about a year ago when 
sportsmen began to find out what a gem they had on 
the crowded Gold Coast. 

The park is named after an adventuresome Quaker 
merchant, Jonathan Dickinson, whose ship the “Refor- 
mation” was enroute from Jamaica to Philadelphia 
and was wrecked near Hobe Sound on September 23, 
1696. The Quakers got ashore, only to be captured 
by Indians. Eventually they were released and finally 
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A 10,000 acre “island” of 
primal beauty stands aloof and untouched 
by the maelstroms of industrial 


development which surrounds it. 


reached Philadelphia on April 1, 1697. It can reason- 
ably be assumed the members of the party carried 
some vivid memories of Florida with them to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After the Army moved out, the area was left un- 
touched, and Nature started to eradicate the signs of 
man’s occupancy. Anybody who knows anything about 
South Florida knows that an area left untouched will 
revert to the primitive in a comparatively short time. 
Vegetation grows mighty rapidly in the sub-tropics. 
Practically before you could say “Jonathan Dickinson 
State Park,” the area became almost as primitive as it 
was when the Quakers were ambushed by the Indians, 
nearly three centuries ago. 

However, one definite sign of the 20th century re- 
mains today — the 30 miles of paved roads built during 
the Camp Murphy days. Since the dawn of time the 
area that is the park has had a natural flow of water 
from the northwest. This water flow feeds about 45 
small lakes and ponds, finding its way ever southeast- 
ward, until the water finally mingles with the Loxa- 
hatchee River. 

These 45 small lakes and ponds have an abundance 
of bass, speckled perch, as well as some bluegill and 
pickerel. Such a setup arouses great enthusiasm among 
anglers. 

Certain sections of Florida are noted for their extra- 
ordinary fishing. Northern visitors, and even natives 
are sometimes amazed by catching both salt water 
and fresh water fish in the same body of water. Jona- 
than Dickinson State Park offers this unique attraction, 
for the Loxahatchee River plays host to all kinds of 
piscatorial species. An angler can never be sure what 
will strike his lure when he fishes in the river. At 
certain times of the year tarpon may be rolling, and 
no rod and reel enthusiast need be told about the 
excitement of hooking one of those noble battlers. The 
salt water finsters are also represented by snook and 
various kinds of snapper. As you go further up the 
river, the fresh water denizens take over, and bass 
and speckled perch supplant snook, tarpon and snap- 
per. Catching any or all of these fish at the same spot 
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Fishing the Loxahatchee and its tributaries is something of a grab 

bag proposition —a strike can mean any one of a dozen species. 

Both salt water fish and fresh water scrappers fin the waters in 
abundance. 


on the river is not unprecendented. In fact, so famous 
is the Loxahatchee for its excellent fishing, that over 
the years State wildlife officers and conservation agents 
have had a tough time keeping commercial netters 
out of the river. The great amounts of fish in the 
Loxahatchee were just too tempting. 


So far a double boathouse on the river and a siz- 
able picnic area, both for public use, have been erected 
within the park. The main form of recreation, outside 
of the fishing, is camping in the open in tents. There are 
plenty of people who enjoy primitive pastimes, and 
roughing it in an unspoiled area holds a strong appeal. 

The park is also noted for its wildlife. Deer, ’coons, 
possums and alligators are fairly common, and even 
the somewhat rare sandhill crane can be seen. Scores 
of species of small birds make the park their temporary 
or permanent home, depending on whether they are 
native or transient. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Photo by Jake Johnson 
Pick your spot and choose your weapons — the South Florida Region 
offers fish and fishing waters to suit every taste. 


FISHING FLORIDA'S 
FRESH WATERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


kiwachee Springs is a pretty fair bet for bass on live 
minnows. Dry fly, popping bug, and the lowly earth- 
worm are good bets for bluegills. 

Area Supervisor Jim T. Philbin counts the Counties 
of Pinellas, Hillsborough, and Manatee in his district. 
For largemouth bass Jim suggests Lake Tarpon. This 
body of water is located just east of Tarpon Springs. 
Black eel baits and the ever popular live shiners are the 
two most popular bass takers here. Bluegills and other 
panfishes will usually hit well on crickets. Commer- 
cially operated camps offer full facilities for sportsmen. 


Lake Seminole, a fresh water impoundment in a 
formerly tidal water bayou, is located adjacent to U. 
S. Alternate 19 (State Highway 595) northwest of St. 
Petersburg. At times Lake Seminole provides excel- 
lent bass fishing with the old standby live shiners get- 
ting the major play. A commercial establishment caters 
to boat and bait needs of anglers. 


The Hillsborough River, especially the middle and 
upper portions, provides good numbers of bass as well 
as excellent catches of bluegills and other panfishes. 
This stream empties its waters into Hillsboro Bay 
near Tampa. 

Crappie fishermen will do well to try the offerings 
of Thonotosassa Lake. It may be reached via State 
Highway 580, some miles northeast of Tampa. Small 
live minnows are good bait although some anglers 
have had success with various small, fly-rod size spoons 
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and other artificials. 

Lee, Charlotte, and Sarasota Counties are included 
in Area Supervisor Walter Whitehead’s baliwick. In 
commenting on the angling prospects in his tri-county 
section, Walter says Trout Creek, the Caloosahatchee 
River, Hicky’s Creek, Orange River, Cypress Creek, 
Imperial River and the Myakka River provide all the 
fish-catching you will be able to handle. 

Bass will usually strike white and yellow dry flies, 
popping plugs, and bugs. The numerous canals run- 
ning alongside the main roads in this section should 
not be overlooked; they are excellent for bass and 
bream at practically any time of the year. 

U.S. Highway 41 crosses the Myakka River between 
Venice and Punta Gorda. This is the takeoff point for 
Myakka River anglers. The picturesque stream is a 
good bet practically any time. Myakka State Park, 
near Sarasota, is also open to angling. 

Walter is another booster for Lake Tarpon. He likes 
to fish out of a camp located 2% miles south of Tarpon 
Springs on U. S. 19. For bass fishing, black eel baits, 
shiners, yellow Mirr-O-Lures, and Shysters are good 
bets in the plug department. Trollers find Buck Spoons 
good for bass lurking in deep waters. Lake Tarpon is 
also worthy of note as a producer of larger than average 
bluegills. 

To fish the Caloosahatchee River section, Dave Webb, 
Regional I.&.E. Officer says: “Try it once and you'll 
agree, Ah, that Olga, that’s the best for bream. Here 
is the right-place-at-the-right-time to break out with 
your popping bugs and flyrod, your ultra-light spin- 
tackle, or limber canes with worms and crickets. 

Telegraph Creek and dozens of other waterways 
find their way into the Caloosahatchee River. Shell- 
cracker, bluegill and warmouth make merry in stream 
mouths, deep holes and under over-hanging bushes. 
Try poppers and small spinners along grass banks. 


A commercial camp in Olga, 13 miles east of Fort 
Myers, can furnish boats, motors, bait, and guides. A 
few camping sites and a trailer park in the center of 
Olga are the nearest spots to catch a nap between 
fishing bouts. Motels, hotels, and other rentals are 


available in Fort Myers. Black eel baits will bring 


in bass, small on the average but mighty frisky.” 


Ralph Johns, Area Supervisor of Highlands, DeSoto, 
and Glades Counties, has some fine fishing waters 
within his section of the state. Of Glades County 
Ralph says; “Just mention Fisheating Creek and Lake 
Okeechobee to local fishermen and enough said — they 
know that they have some of the best fishing waters 
in the state for bass, bream, and crappie. Camps locat- 
ed near the mouth of Fisheating Creek serve as a con- 
venient base for anglers. 

In Highlands County, Ralph suggests the Kissimmee 
River, Arbuckle Creek, Lake Istokpoga, Lake June- 
In-Winter, Twin Lakes or Lake Jackson for both 
largemouths and crappies. 

Both E. T. “Red” Heinen, Chief of the Commission’s 
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Fishery Management Division and 
Joe Burgess, Regional Fishery Bio- 
logist, agree on their choice of the 
hot spot. Both put the finger on 
Fisheating Creek as their favorite 
spot in the region. 

Fisheating Creek heads in the 
open prairie country between Se- 
bring and Arcadia. By nature the 
stream is of slow current, running 
as it does through flat, low-lying 
country. During years of normal 
rainfall, in the winter and early 
spring, Fisheating Creek overflows 
its banks which for the most part 
are low. 

The dark, stained waters of the 
upper reaches are generally excel- 
lent fishing as is the very lower por- 
tion of the creek near its mouth on 
Lake Okeechobee. During high 
water periods the marsh lands at the 
lower end of the creek are complete- 
ly flooded. At such times fish work 
upstream to repopulate the ponds 
and smaller creeks, as well as the 
ditches and sloughs. 

Compared with some other fishing 
water, Fisheating Creek is difficult 
of access. Boats may be put in at 
the highway bridge near Palmdale 
(U. S. Highway 27), and at the low- 
er bridge on State Highway 78. 
There is a commercial camp in this 
latter section where boats, lodging, 
and other conveniences are offered. 

One popular method of working 
Photo by Morrie Naggiar 
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Fisheating Creek is to make a camp- 
ing boating trip upstream from 
Palmdale. The scenic attractions and 
excellent fishing make this an espe- 
cially attractive proposition for the 
more rugged anglers who enjoy a 
truly wilderness swamp stream. 
There are sufficient camp sites dur- 
ing most seasons to make an over 
night jaunt enjoyable. 

Bass fishing is one of Fisheating 
Creeks prime attractions although 
bluegills, stumpknockers and other 
panfish are plentiful. This is also 
an excellent stream for channel cat- 
fish. 

Regional Fishery Biologist Joe 
Burgess favors Lake Okeechobee in 
the southeastern section of the re- 
gion. Okeechobee waters are rela- 
tively shallow with a border of 
aquatic vegetation measuring from a 
few hundred yards to a matter of 
miles wide. The western shore of the 
big lake is the fishing section. Here 
the bottom is firm and sandy for the 
most part. Wading is the best ap- 
proach to the fishing spots after 
boating to the vicinity from what- 
ever commercial camp you decide 
to fish out of. Fly rod poppers and a 
variety of heavier casting lures take 
bass with a satisfying degree of re- 
gularity. 

At Okeechobee’s Belle Glade 
locks there is a seasonal flurry of 


Lunker largemouth bass make a prime target 

for the fly fisherman. The light and limber 

wand is becoming increasingly popular for 
all species of fresh water fish. 





Photo by Wallace Hughes 
The suggestive name of this popular South Florida stream could appropriately enough com- 
memorate the myriad fish fry makings given up by its rich amber waters. 


mullet fishing activity. For a bit of 
spice to add variety to the rod and 
reel sport, a mullet on a light action 
fly rod is definitely a sporty propo- 
sition. 

In the Frostproof-Lake Placid area 
there are four lakes that, according 
to Biologist Burgess, are definitely 
worth giving a try. 

Lake Jackson, readily accessible 
from U. S. Highway 27, has num- 
erous public boat landings to accom- 
modate sport fishermen. This is a 
good bass and panfish prospect. 

Lake Josephine near Kuhlman on 
U. S. Highway 27 boasts of some of 
the best crappie fishing in the area. 
It is reached most easily by taking a 
small boat down Josephine Creek, 
only a short run. 

Lake Istokpoga is a fair sized body 
of water boasting of some excellent 
fishing for bass and panfish during 
most times of the year. This popu- 
lar lake is in the block of country 
surrounded by U. S. Highways 98 
and 27 and State Road 621. At least 
three commercial camps cater to the 
needs of sportsmen. 

A paved road, State Road 64 east 
out of Avon Park, will take the fish- 
erman to Lake Arbuckle, another 
excellent body of water well worth 
investigating. There is a camp at the 
south end of the lake, where boats 
may be rented. 

The Kissimmee River is a highly 
favored fishing ground for numbers 
of experienced bass and panfish 
anglers. At most times of the year 
the Kissimmee is a slow moving 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
stream varing in width from 60 to 
80 feet. In sections it is a maze of 
channels. For the most part, the 
Kissimmee wanders through typi- 
cal lower Florida prairie land and 
pine flatwoods. There are numerous 
cabbage palm hammocks offering 
excellent overnight camp sites. 

The Kissimmee offers better than 
average bass fishing and excellent 
panfish angling throughout most of 
its length. Near the mouth of the 
river, not far from the town of Okee- 
chobee, there are several commercial 
camps catering to sportsmen. Cross- 


ings on State Highways 78 and 70 
give access to the lower portion of 
the river. 

At Fort Bassinger on U. S. High- 
way 98 anglers frequently put in to 
work upstream. The section of the 
Kissimmee between Fort Bassinger 
and Lake Kissimmee is excellent 
fishing water. During periods of low 
rainfall, the stream may drop suffi- 
ciently to make river running a 
chore, for the boat must be hauled 
over shallows. One period when 
angling is especially good is follow- 
ing a good heavy rain. Channels 
draining off the prairies seem to 


earry food along with them. At the 
places where these little temporary 
streams enter the main river is as 
close to being a sure fire bet for bass 
as any fisherman could ever dream 


. up. 


So there you have it; by no means 
a complete listing of likely spots to 
fish in the South Florida Region but 
nonetheless a starting point. Try 
these or ferret out some hot spots 
of your own. You will surely agree 
that it would be difficult to find 
better bass and panfish waters than 
those of the Commission’s South 
Florida Region. @ 





JR. CONSERVATIONIST 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Club have become familiar with 
firearm safety. Mr. Bob Phillips, 
Wildlife Officer, visited their club 
and explained rules and regulations 
regarding rifles. They had their tar- 
get practice at the Boy Scout Camp 
in St. Augustine. Cindy Hubbard 
was the first member to hit the bulls- 
eye. This club is interested in be- 
coming affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association through the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Hunter Safety Program which is 
presently being launched. 


STUART JUNIOR CONSERVATION CLUB 
— The Stuart Junior Conservation 


Photo by Lee Higbee 


Club held a fish fry for the public 
to raise money for the club, mainly 
for camping equipment. The fish- 
fry which was held at the Stuart 
Civic Center Park was a big success 
and the club raised around $220 
for their treasury. Prizes were given 
for members who sold the most 
tickets. First prize, a Coleman Lan- 
tern, was awarded to Ralph Kramer. 
Second prize, an air mattress, was 
awarded to Kenneth Jones. Third 
prize, a flashlight, was awarded to 
Edwin Gifford. 


THE ST. PETERSBURG JUNIOR ROD AND 
GUN cLUB — The St. Petersburg Jun- 
ior Rod and Gun Club will begin 
rifle practice again for two weeks. 
The purpose of this is to teach hun- 





Showing them the ropes. Among those attending a recent meeting of the lively Stuart Junior 
Conservation Club were, left to right, Conservation Agent Roland “Boots” Byrd; Jaycee Chair- 
man Bob Gottron; Wildlife Officer Pick Woodward; Junior Counselor Jack Collins, State Presi- 
dent, Florida Junior Conservation League; Jaycee Fred “Cotton” Rogers; Jaycee Louis Brown. 
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ter safety to the new members and 
to give the old members a chance to 
practice again. 


SHADY GROVE JUNIOR WILDLIFE CLUB 
—A Hillbilly Party was held at the 
High School Auditorium in Perry, 
Florida, and was sponsored by the 
Shady Grove Junior Wildlife Club. 
Forty-eight dollars was raised to- 
ward the club treasury. 


LEESBURG JUNIOR WILDLIFE CLUB — 
The Leesburg Junior Wildlife Club 
along with the Fruitland Park Jun- 
ior Conservation Club are planning 
a trip to the Ocala National Forest. 
The purpose of this camping trip is 
to gain experience in camping, to 
have fun, and to participate in a 
club activity. 


DEANE MATHER JUNIOR WILDLIFE 
CLUB OF OCALA — This club has fal- 
len down during the past six months. 
But, plans are now being made to 
have the club re-activiated. Plans 
include organizing a rifle team with- 
in their club. 


HIALEAH JUNIOR EVERGLADES CON- 
SERVATION SQUADRON — This club has 
been without an advisor or sponsor 
for over a year now; interested 
members have kept things going. 
We understand that they have two 
people who are interested in spon- 
soring their club. 


PAHOKEE JUNIOR WILDLIFE CLUB — 
This club has just recently been 
divided into two groups — one for 
the small boys, and one for the older 
boys. The Pahokee Junior Wildlife 
Club is the first club in the State 
toownavehicle. @ 
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FISHING WITH NATURAL IN- 
SECTS. This interesting and in- 
formative 176 page book was review- 
ed in the July 1957 issue of FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE. The author, Pro- 
fessor Alvah Peterson, Department 
of Entomology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is now offering the book to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE readers at a 
reduced price of $3.75. The regular 
price was listed at $6.00. Orders 
should be addressed directly to the 
author, Alvah Peterson, 2039 Col- 
lingswood Road, Columbus 21, Ohio. 

K Bo ok 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF U. S. 

SINGLE-SHOT MARTIAL PIS- 

TOLS, by James M. Kalman and 

C. Meade Patterson. 112 pages, 44 

water color paintings. Published 

by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 

Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Price $22.50. 

James M. Kalman and C. Meade 
Patterson have combined their re- 
spective talents as illustrator and 
writer and their mutual interest in 
gun collecting to produce a distin- 
guished volume on this particular 
type of handgun. 

The book, published in a strictly 
limited edition with each copy num- 
bered and signed, is a collector’s 
item itself. Kalman, an ardent gun 
collector as well as a professional 
artist and illustrator, has executed 
44 water color paintings or rare 
pistols unobtainable to most collec- 
tors. 
are reproduced in full color in an 
11 x 14-inch book. Many of the 
pieces illustrated are seldom seen by 
even the most enthusiastic and per- 
sistent collectors. 

The text of A PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORY OF U. S. SINGLE-SHOT 
MARTIAL PISTOLS reflects an 
equal dedication to historical ac- 
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All were drawn to scale and - 


curacy. Mr. Patterson is an author- 
ity on firearms collecting and an- 
tique firearms and was until recently 
antique gun editor of THE AMERICAN 
RirLeEMAN. Many of the pistols from 
his own collection are illustrated in 
the book. His foreword traces the 
history of the single-shot pistol and 
points up the book’s organization in- 
to two major parts: Primary Pistols, 
consisting of those actually adopted 
and ordered by our national military 
services and Important Secondary 
U. S. Martial Pistols, including 
among others, those of an experi- 
mental nature. 

Strange as it may seem, the re- 
volver has been in common use only 
a little over a century. During the 
Civil War, single shot pistols were 
used side by side with percussion 
revolvers and in the South where 
there were never enough firearms, 
single shot pistols served through- 
out the War. 
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“Isn't that a laugh — I’m caught again?” 


AMERICAN KNIVES by Harold L. 
Peterson. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 178 
pages, illustrated with line draw- 
ings and photographs. Price $4.95 
The interest in knives as accoutre- 

ments of the chase and as weapons of 
defense and warfare is as old as man- 
kind. But until surprisingly recent 
times there have been relatively 
few efforts to gather up comprehen- 
sive collections of bladed instru- 
ments. Harold L. Peterson’s latest 
book presents a relatively new field 
for the collector. 

In the preface the author says, 
“During the last ten years knife col- 
lecting has suddenly become a popu- 
lar hobby. Where once only a few 
connoisseurs displayed interest, a 
large group of enthusiasts now avid- 
ly seek both the knives themselves 
and knowledge about them.” 

Because the field is so new, there 
is no place for most of these neo- 
phytes to turn for ready information. 
Unlike most other areas of collect- 
ing, no vast list of references on the 
subject can be found at the public 
library. Knowledge, like the field 
itself, is in its infancy. A general 
guide has been needed to set forth 
the broad framework of the subject 
and lay the groundwork for future 
more-detailed studies as a continu- 
ing and more highly specialized in- 
terest warrants their publication. 

It is with this need in mind that 
the present work has been under- 
taken. It represents some twenty- 
live years of interest and collecting. 
Since a man must walk before he 
can run, this is designed as a primer 
or basic reader. As such it will delin- 
eate the subject and establish a 
foundation on which later works can 
be built. Almost every one of the 
chapter headings in this work merits 
a book of its own, and it is hoped 
that these can eventually be pro- 
duced when the climate of interest 
has reached a sufficient level to make 
them practical and desirable. 

Major chapters treat a variety of 
matters related to the general field. 
Included in the subjects are Knife 
Names, Knives of the Explorers and 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
Colonists, the Bowie and Its Associ- 
ates, Army Knives, Naval Dirks and 
Other Knives, The Indian and His 
Knife, Pocket Knives, The Manufac- 
ture and Sharpening of Knives, plus 
an Appendix listing American Knife 
Makers, Marks, and Dealers. 

The author, Harold L. Peterson is 
one of the country’s leading experts 


has worked with the National Park 
Service as curator of their Museum 
Laboratory, as historian and Chief 
of the Historical Investigations 


Branch. Since 1949 he has also been 
Advisor on Military Matters to both 
Colonial Williamsburg and _ the 
Plimoth Plantation. Since 1952 he 
has been Curator of Edged Weapons 
at the West Point Museum and since 


1953 a consultant at the Henry Ford 


Museum. 
He had published four books in 
the field of arms, his best known be- 


ing Arms and Armor In Colonial 
America. He has written articles for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
other encyclopedias as well as doz- 


ens of magazine articles over the 


on American arms and armor. He 





BEST WAY TO BUY A BOAT 
(Continued from Page 29) 


Both the OBC and the U.S. Coast Guard will gladly 
provide the new boat owner with the “rules of the 
road,” recommended safety suggestions and other use- 
ful and important data. 

Once out on the water and at the helm of your own 
boat don’t become a show-off, dashing wildly to and 


years. 





ass who spoils the fisherman’s sport, who endangers 
swimmers and other craft with his revved-up prop 
and frothing wake. Yet he will be the first to scream 
persecution when his outrageous antics result in tighter 
restrictions for all who must use the water. 

Water skiing is a sport that is catching on rapidly 
with boat owners everywhere. The main reason: every 
member of the family can participate, even the young- 
est child. The accompanying step-by-step pictures illus- 


fro, to the discomfort of all. It is this sort of supreme 


trate how easy it is to learn this fine sport. ©@ 





BASS HOTSPOTS 
(Continued from Page 19) 
closer to shore in search of food. 
Naturally, they move to the quietest 
shoreline where they can better lo- 
cate food by sound vibrations rather 

than sight. 

Insects also are dormant during 
the cool of the night. Bass instinc- 
tively realize that no insects are in 
the air to be blown onto the lake. 
Consequently, a big bass realizes he 
isn’t missing a thing by not being 
either in the middle of the lake or at 
the windward side. 

Hawk explains that bass feed in 
the quiet of the “lee” bank until an 
hour or so after daylight. After a 
couple hours of light, insects start 
stirring again and some will be wind- 
blown across the water. Bass move 
to the windward side where the 
breeze has collected foodstuffs cafe- 
teria-style along the bank and wave 


action keeps agitating it back into 


the lake for a short distance. 

“In the last two hours of light in 
the evening, considering that food 
washed to the windward side has 
been devoured or blown ashore, 
bass start migrating to the lee side 
again,” he writes. “A bass moves 
to water deep enough for protection 
yet close to the night feeding 
grounds for convenience.” 
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The author shows a nice bass that went for 
a black chuggar fished on the fringe of a 
weed bed. 


Of course cover always dictates 
the whereabouts of bass. A _ fish 
would much rather be secluded in 
water with some sort of protection 
rather than in open waters. A large 
fish didn’t attain its size accidently. 
There is great competition among 
predator fishes and the weaker ones 
are devoured by the hardy. When 





you catch a five-pounder, you are 
getting the cream of the crop. 

A bare stump, protruding forlorn- 
ly above the surface, may not appear 
relevant to the location of bass. But 
there is a strong possibility that a 
lunker might be lying docile near 
the rotting tree bole, waiting for 
something edible to blunder past. 
Should it be your plastic artificial 
you may get a healthy strike. 


Rock outcroppings, weeds, sub- 
merged trees, bush piles and under- 
cut banks all are good cover possi- 
bilities for bass. Cover is especially 
important during the hotter months 
when fish seek protection against 
the sun rays. 

Where you find a drop-off be- 
tween deep and shallow water with 
plenty of cover, you have discovered 
a “natural” hotspot for bass. 

Don’t wander haphazardly about 
on a lake or river, casting at random. 
If there is no one you can seek out 
for expert advice (and this includes 
local fishing guides) as to where to 
fish, search for the hotspots your- 
self. Study the habits of bass and 
learn to recognize where they are 
apt to be hiding during various in- 
tervals of the day or year. Do that 
and you'll see your name mentioned 
more frequently in the local big- 
bass fishing reports. ©@ 
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CLUB NEWS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Titusville Canal. He carried with 
him the authorization for represen- 
tation from some 20 different groups 
who wished to oppose such a canal. 
It was gratifying to note that the 
leadership of the Federation was 
indicated by the fact that his ex- 
penses were paid by sources other 
than the Federation because of the 
appreciation of the efforts of the 
organization in opposition to this 
unnecessary canal. 


CONSERVATION COUNCIL 
FORMED AT LAKELAND 
| appease ie OF 21 sports- 
men and conservation clubs 
met and formed the ‘First District 
Conservation Council,’ recently, in 
Lakeland. 
All members of the newly formed 








council are interested in the conser- 
vation, management and use of Flor- 
ida’s soil, water, forest and wildlife. 
Elected officers are: (Pres.) Fred 
Gill of the Pasco County Fish and 
Game Club, Zephyrhills; (Exec. 
Vice-Pres.) Francis Pipkin of the 
Polk County Sportsmen Club, Lake- 
land; (1st Vice-Pres.) Addison Whit- 
man of the Wauchula Boat Club, 
Wauchula; (2nd Vice-Pres.) Forest 
Retherford of the Haines City 
Sportsmen Club, Haines City; (Sec- 
Trea.) Mrs. Lee Gustofson of the 
Pasco Archery Club, Dade City, and 
Florida Archery Association. 
Clubs represented in the council 
are: Pasco Archery Club, Florida 
Archery Association, Ridge Archers 
Club, Pasco County Fish and Game 
Club, Haines City Sportsmen’s 
Club, Clearwater Audubon Society, 
Alliance for Conservation of Natural 


Resources of Pinellas County; 

Fin & Feather of International Inc., 
Bartow Garden Club, Lake Wales 
Sportsmen Club, Pierce Rod & Gun 
Club, Hardee County Boat Club of 
Bowling Green, Dade City Boat 
Club, Pasco Boating Club of Dade 
City; 

Fort Meade Outboard Motor Club, 
Dade City Rod & Gun Club, St. 
Petersburg Rod and Gun Club, Lock 
Stock & Barrel Rifle-Pistol Club of 
Sarasota, Wauchula Boat Club, 
Manatee & Sarasota Counties Fish 
& Game Assn. of Oneco, and the 
Polk County Sportsmen Club, host 
for the meeting. 

President Fred Gill invited other 
sportsmen and conservation clubs to 
join the council. All members are in 
the area of the South Florida Region, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. @ 





DEEP LAKE 
(Continued from Page 23) 


a mudfish later, Ted hung a good 
bass that managed to throw his bug 
and retire to the cypress swamp. 

“They say there are bass to twelve 
pounds here,” Ted said. “I never 
caught any big ones myself. I guess 
two or three pounds is pretty good.” 

I’ve been back to Deep Lake 
several times since and I’ve never 
caught a big bass there. I’ve never 
even hooked one of the big tarpon 
that show themselves every hour or 
so — but I’ve always caught plenty 
of fish. The bream are apt to be 
monsters and you'll generally get 
fifteen or 20 bass in the pound to 
pound-and-a-half class. I’ve seen 
some pretty big ones lost. 

It’s one of those spots that’s re- 
discovered from time to time by 
fishermen. It’s in the midst of a 
jungle but there used to be a farm 
on its banks. They say there’ve 
been homes there but they’re gone 
now. There’s no road to it and at 
low water the creek probably isn’t 
navigable. Then, there’s a trail you 
can follow in on foot but without a 
boat fishing would be pretty rough. 
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Wading the edge of a 114-foot hole 
is not recommended. 

They talk of underground rivers 
that may feed the lake but the pres- 
ence of salt water fish is easily 
explained by other means. The 
canal a few yards away is known to 
contain tarpon, snook and mullet 
as well as redfish and many other 





Most of the bass are far from record breakers, 
but there are plenty of them. 


species. At high water they can 
easily enter the lake and can be- 
come acclimated to fresh water once 
the flood recedes. I’ve seen many 
very small tarpon around a foot in 
length rolling daintily in the lake’s 
center. 

Deep Lake is one of the many 
natural reservoirs in the everglades 
country. Many of them can be 
reached from the roadside canals 
and there is a fraternity of ditch 
fishermen who prefer that kind of 
angling to any other. 

You can feel like a pioneer when 
you go in to Deep Lake, whether 
it’s by boat or afoot. Of course, it 
takes away some of the fun when 
you notice the sunken rowboat ten 
feet down the near east bank and 
the traffic on Highway 29 is very 
real and very loud. 

Somebody made a boat out of some 
old aircraft belly tanks and left it 
on the bank of the creek. It’s rusted 
now. I guess it was pretty heavy to 
drag through that brush. 

If you believe all the stories about 
it, I suppose half the fishermen in 
south Florida have fished in Deep 
Lake. Anyway, it’s new tome. © 
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Summertime is the logical period for 
training of hunting dogs, and of the various 
commands they should be taught to obey, 
responding to the owner’s call when he 
wishes them to return to him is one of the 
most important. 


Dog owners who put out several hounds 
to follow up a fresh deer track know how 
difficult it can be at times to call in far 
flung members of the pack at the end of 
a hunt. In the Ocala and Eglin Field hunt 
areas it is a common sight to see dog hand- 
lers on roads long after dark, seeking lost 
hounds. 


There are whistles of supersonic sound 
range—so-called silent whistles—that are 
audible to dogs for long distances, but they 
lack the hunting activity affiliation and 
colorful romanticism of the old-style gen- 
uine hunting horn, fitted with boot lace or 
nylon cord strap and worn over the shoul- 
der. 


FWFTGT has been on the lookout for 
sources of supply for hunting horns suitable 
for Florida use, but, until recently, could 
not find any worthy of recommendation. 
However, two sources of supply have been 
located and are named this month as an 
informational service to FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE readers. 


The horn pictured, approximately fifteen 
inches long, was made from steerhorn by 
B. A. Barnes, Box 87, Illeen, Texas. Al- 
though priced at only $4.00, plus postage, 
the horn has a beautiful coloration, high 
polish and a nicely shaped mouthpiece. It 


comes without shoulder cord, but one can be 
quickly attached by drilling a small hole 


for the cord near the bell end and tieing 
the other around the neck of the horn. 


A similar, higher-priced product is the 
authentic English style hunting horn, made 
by English craftsmen for the Elto Company, 
18440 Grand River, Detroit 23, Michigan. 
Also approximately fifteen inches long and 
highly polished, the Elto product has two 
hookeyes, and a leather shoulder strap that 
snaps into these and which can be adjusted 
for length. Price, postpaid, is $10. 


FWFT&T found the Elto product somewhat 
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easier to blow than the Barnes horn. If 
desired, both can be fitted with a bugle 
or musical trumpet style mouthpiece, by 
purchasers. 

It is surprising how far the sounds made 
by these horns can be heard. You can easily 
hear their bugling a mile away, and dogs 
evidently hear them at a much greater 
distance. 





There are countless thousands of crows 
in Florida and ever since ‘Calling All 
Crows!’ appeared in the June 1957 issue 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE there has been a 
statewide upswing of interest in hunting the 
wily, unprotected predators. Shooting crows 
is one of the best forms of between-seasons’ 
practice the upland gunner and the water- 
fowler can carry out to develop good gun 
pointing and timing for Fall hunting of 
game bird species. 

Get yourself a good crow call, a camou- 
flage suit, some decoys and build a blind 
overlooking a crow frequented spot, baited 
with a pile of discarded unhatched chicken 
eggs from a local hatchery, and you’re in 
business, whether you gun choice is 12, 16 
or 20 gauge. 

During the past two years FWFTG&T has 
examined and field tested just about every 
crow call on the market. Highly recommend- 
ed to FLORIDA WILDLIFE readers is the 
handmade Heister Crow Call, developed by 
Lee A. Heister, Strausstown, Pennsylcania, 
and selling for $4.00, postpaid, on direct 
mail order to Heister. 

In testing available commercial products, 
Heister, like FWFT&T, found that some 
were undeniably good, but could probably 
be improved upon by making calls larger 
and bell shaped to give more volume and 
sound range. After considerable experimen- 
tation, Heister, a former Deputy Game Pro- 
tector for the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, developed a three piece, bell shaped 
call incorporating a tapered-end mouthpiece 
of East Indies rosewood, a belled barrel of 
Pennsylvania walnut and a stainless steel 
reed. The result was a crow call that not 
only pleased its creator, but one that quickly 
received the acclaim of Mert Golden and 
Albert Bachan, two of Pennsylvania’s most 
serious crow hunters. Investigating available 
products to find the best for recommenda- 
tion to Florida shooters, FWFT&T learned 
of the Heister call through user Charley 
Dickey, South Carolina-based representative 
of Sportsmen’s Service Bureau. Acquisition 
and exhaustive field testing of a sample 
Heister call followed. 


There is no doubt but that the Heister 
product will decoy crows into easy shooting 
range, provided the hunter will properly 
conceal himself while calling, The call is 
doubly effective over decoys or baited areas 
(you can legally bait crows!) or both. The 
Heister call is very easy to blow and main- 
tain in respect to desired tone. The walnut 
housing is beautifully satin finished and 
each call is individually tested for tone 
quality and reliable performance before 
shipment. 

Being painstakingly handmade, the Heis- 
ter calls cannot be mass produced; consider 
yourself lucky if you already own one. 
FWFT&T has yet to see a crow call that 
will outperform the Heister call in actual 
crow hunting under a variety of field con- 
ditions. 





To FLORIDA WILDLIFE readers with 
good memories, the picture of the Palco 
canteen may seem duplication of an already 
published FWFT&T report on that item of 
outdoor equipment ..... 

Not so! The research-shopping guide re- 
port published in the February 1956 issue 
of FW was devoted to the Palco 2-Quarter 
and Palco 1-Quarter listings... Now, in 
response to a national demand, the manu- 
facturer, Worcester Pressed Aluminum Corp., 
13-15 Hope Avenue, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, is listing a 4-Quarter — a full 
gallon capacity, lightweight, all-aluminum 
canteen patterned on the original smaller 
models. 

Like the smaller sizes, the 4-Quarter has 
all its seams welded and is quaranteed 
against leakage. 

A cloth-fabric cover and adjustable 
shoulder carrying strap are furnished with 
the canteen. Wet the cover until it can 
hold no more moisture, then let normal 
evaporation keep stored water refreshingly 
cool and sweet. Re-wet the cover at in- 
tervals during the day if cool drinking water 
is desired over an extended period. 

All who have used the 2-Quarter and 1- 
Quarter Palco canteens have substantiated 
FWFTGT’s research findings; users of the 
new 4-Quarter should be equally pleased. 

$6.95 in Florida sporting goods stores. 
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OUTDOOR JEWEL 
(Continued from Page 31) 


The Gulf Stream Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America is in the 
process of completing an extensive 
layout within the park bordering 
the Loxahatchee River. It hardly 
needs to be said that the youngsters 
have fascinating outings exploring 
the untouched areas of the park as 
well as swimming and fishing in the 
river. Most of their activities take 
place during the summer, and the 
park is so big that their activities in 
no way conflict with those of the 
outdoorsmen. 

The Indian lore of the park is 
being kept alive to some extent by 
the name recently bestowed on the 
Boy Scout Camp. It was christened 
“Tanah Keeta,” a name submitted 
by Cub Scout Willie DeGray of West 
Palm Beach. The imaginative young- 
ster chose the name from the writ- 
ing of Louis Capron, considered one 
of Florida’s foremost authorities on 
the history of the Seminole and 
Calusa Indians. The name signifies 
the Green Corn Dance of the Semi- 
noles. 

The Girl Scouts are not far behind 
their brothers, for they too have a 
camp area within Jonathan Dickin- 
son State Park. Construction of 
various buildings is scheduled to 
start early in 1958. 

Altogether, the State Parks De- 
partment is to be congratulated for 
its wisdom and foresight in acquir- 
ing the area. It can well be that 
Jonathan Dickinson State Park will 
become the outstanding public re- 





creational area on the lower east 


coast of Florida. Sportsmen of the 
State, as well as visitors from the 
north are fortunate indeed that such 
a beautiful section of south Florida 
has been set aside for public use. 
Had it not been for a wise State gov- 
ernment bureau, Jonathan Dickin- 
son State Park might have become 
just another real estate development 
for the use of a favored few. 

Attractive as Jonathan Dickinson 
State Park undoubtedly is, there are 
a few conditions existing that merit 
consideration from conservation au- 
thorities. 

The presence of the Sunshine State 
Parkway on the west boundary pre- 
sents somewhat of a drainage prob- 
lem which can effect the 45 small 
lakes and ponds within the area. In 
its natural state the park enjoyed a 
continuous flow of water from the 
northwest. The Parkway now shuts 
off some of this water, for a canal 





“You'll learn a lot about patience and _ tol- 
erance from old timers in fishing!” 


running parallel to the new Turn- 
pike carries the water around the 
park and directly into the Loxa- 
hatchee River. It would be a simple 
matter to divert the water back into 
the park area rather than around it. 
Thus the pools and ponds would be 
assured of ample water in the future, 
which would of course, practically 
guarantee an ample supply of bass, 
bream, perch and pickerel. 

In addition, getting around to the 
many pools within the park comes 
under the heading of a pretty rough 
adventure, for there are no trails to 
follow. It has been suggested that 
such trails be built so that sports- 
men may travel on foot to some of 
these choice angling spots, many 
of which are buried deep in almost 
virgin wilderness. 

The road system throughout the 
park is essentially the one left by 
the builders of Camp Murphy. In 
spots these 30 miles of roadways 
are being taken over by Nature, 
as young pine trees and other 
vigorous growth push their way 
through the pavement. A few dol- 
lars spent on road maintenance 
would make it a lot easier to get 
around to the various campsites 
than is now the case. 

However, the drawbacks are 
minor compared to the advantages 
to be found. Jonathan Dickinson 
State Park is new, and it appears 
quite reasonable to assume that the 
State Park Service will rectify the 
conditions mentioned, and make the 
park more than ever the “Outdoor 
Jewel of the Gold Coast.” @ 





TREATMENT FOR OIL-DRENCHED BIRDS 
(Continued from Page 5) 


the feathers. 


American sources have not formally gathered statis- 


monia and dies. If it has practically the same care as 
that given a new-born babe it might live through the 
two weeks necessary for its glands to secrete sufficient 
oil to put it back in normal condition. 

But from England came word of a new treatment 
— the use of Fuller’s Earth or Prepared chalk which 
absorbs the excess oil but which does not rob the 
feathers of their natural oil. There are other things, 
such as drying the feathers, feeding properly, and 
keeping the room temperatures correct, but the key 
step is absorbing the oil rather than washing it from 
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tics on bird losses through oil pollution but at times 
local areas have reported heavy losses from that source. 
A 1957 survey made by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds indicates that about 80,000 birds 
a year die on Britain’s shores from oil contact. 

One English woman naturalist moved to a house 
located only 50 yards from the Atlantic Ocean, and had 
the bird problem virtually “dumped into her lap”. 
After “much trial and error and advice good and bad”’ 
she and others working on the problem developed 
the treatment which she admits is new but which is 
getting results. @ 
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EVERGLADES SPORTSMEN 

(Continued from Page 21) 
wild hog meat before everyone could 
be fed. They plan to obtain an even 
larger supply for next year’s event. 
Hunting is done in those sections of 
Collier county which are open the 
year around. This year a thousand 
pounds of wild hog were needed for 
the barbecue. 

As part of the year around acti- 
vities, the club also has a rifle and 
clay pigeon range on the grounds. 
These are available to any member at 
any time for practice. Visit the 
grounds at any time — except dur- 
ing the hunting season — and you'll 
see a varied assortment of swamp 
buggies parked. Members keep 
their buggies on the club grounds 
unless using them for hunting or 
when in town for repairs or over- 
hauls. Some even park outboard 
boats and trailers. 

Membership in the club, of course, 
practically guarantees you rescue if 
you break down in the back country. 
When word is received, any number 
of members will crank up their bug- 
gies and head out as a rescue party. 
They'll also do the same for anyone 


BEARS AND BEES 
(Continued from Page 17) 


ing sections such as along the low 
lying reaches of the Apalachicola 
River. 

Four years ago Mr. Joe Whitfield 
of Wewahitchka constructed an api- 
ary platform with the sole idea of 
preventing bear damage. This plat- 
form proved highly successful until 
a bear finally discovered he could 
climb a nearby tree and reach the 
hives. Properly located and well 
constructed however a raised plat- 
form is 100 percent bearproof. The 
platform is placed on posts eight feet 
high and overhanging two feet be- 
yond the posts. Bears are apparently 
unable to crawl around the two foot 
overhang. The structures are similar 
in appearance to the caches used in 
the north country where bears 
threaten stored food and equipment 
kept at hunting and trapping camps 
in the back country. 

The platform constructed by Mr. 
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Free swamp buggy rides scored a hit with 
every visitor. The club members kept their 
buggies busy throughout the day shuttling 
sight-see’ers in and out of the swamp. 

lost or in trouble anywhere in the 
sawgrass and cypress country, and 
they’ve participated in rescues as 
far away as Homestead and Immo- 
kalee. They’ve assisted in rescuing 
several aviators who crashed in the 
remote regions. 

As funds become available, the 
club also plans to dredge a lake in 


Whitfield cost about $130 for mate- 
rials at the time it was erected some 
four or five years ago. It had ade- 
quate space for fifty hives and is 
estimated to be serviceable for fif- 
teen years. This type of platform 
is recommended to beekeepers who 
plan to use the same site for their 
hives year after year, in an area in- 
habited by bears. Beekeepers who 
consistently sustain yearly bear dam- 
age would certainly benefit econo- 
mically by constructing such plat- 
forms. This type of bruin insurance 
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a cypress swamp on the eastern part 
of the club’s property. Work already 
has begun on this project. Event- 
ually, canoes will be available for 
the use of members, and it’s plan- 
ned to stock the lake with bass and 
panfish. 

Current officers are Calvin Stone, 
president; Edward Maynard, vice- 
president; Bob Masters, secretary; 
Bill May, treasurer; and Nolan 
“Bud” Popenhager, Mrs. L. J. Shee- 
ran, W. H. Parker and George 
Downie, directors. 

The first president was Bob Thede, 
a Miami attorney, who was respon- 
sible for procuring the club’s non- 
profit making charter. Other presi- 
dents have been Ike Perry, Bud 
Popenhager, Sig Walker and Bob 
Masters. 

Charter members are Bud Popen- 
hager, Don Poppenhager, Leon Mc- 
Cormick, I. W. “Pat’’ Hopper, John 
Jones, Ike Perry, Bob Thede and 
A. P. Ayres. 

This is one organization which 
pays more than mere lip service to 
the state’s continuing conservation 
needs. And the members have fun 
carrying out their projects. @ 


should cost something like $8.50 a 
year, considerably less than the 
value of one hive. 


As an additional means of combat- 
ting the depredations of bears upon 
bee yards, the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission has con- 
structed three portable traps. These 
devices, built on trailer frames, have 
been very successful in removing 
maurading bears. Traps are kept 
in Ocala, Wewahitchka, and at 
Wilma. They are available to any 
Wildlife Officer who receives com- 
plaints of bear trouble. 


With the means for handling this 
long standing agitation at hand, there 
no longer appears a valid excuse for 
the wanton destruction of bears in 
the important honey producing 
woodlands and swamps. The solu- 
tion spells good news for the bee- 
keeper as well as for the sportsman 
who has hopes of bagging one of the 
most highly prized of the Sunshine 
State’s hunting trophies. © 
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By GEORGE 


AN YOU TRACE your ancestors 
back to the Mayflower? Are 
you a descendant of any of that 
hardy band who landed in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., back in 1620? 

Well, if you are, you may still 
have considerably less to brag about 
than your dog. 

For while there were 102 humans 
on that little ship, there were only 
two dogs. 

Unfortunately, genealogists hav- 
en’t done as good a job of following 
family lines for dogs as they have 
for humans. And today, the mutt 
next door may be a direct descend- 
ant of one of the dogs that crossed 
on the Mayflower and no one would 
know it. 

According to history, these two 
dogs were a Mastiff and a Spaniel. 
We know that the Mastiff was a fe- 
male and may well have borne a 
large family, but alas, if it were so, 
no one thought to record the fact. 
If the Spaniel was a male, we can 
imagine that the progeny were odd 
animals indeed. 

If both dogs were females, they 
may still have started families, for 
apparently the Indians in the area 
had dogs even at that time. In Brad- 
ford’s History of Plymouth it is re- 
ported that Capt. Miles Standish, on 
his reconnoitering expedition on 
Cape Cod, met a party of Indians 
that had a dog along. 

This is backed up by other refer- 
ences to Indian dogs in early writ- 
ings, including the report that a dog 
gave the warning when the English 
attacked the Indians at Pequot Fort 
in 1637. 

So if you have a Spaniel, a Mastiff 
or a “just plain dog,” his ancestors 
may have come over in the May- 
flower, too. 





* ok 


morse THE CENTURIES, the dog 
has been employed in many 
ways. Wherever there are sheep, 
you'll find faithful sheepdogs herd- 
ing them; driving cows is only one 
of the many jobs performed by dogs 
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dog chatter 


CROWLEY 


on the farm. Dogs have been used as 
beasts of burden, draught animals, 
guardians of homes. They pull sleds, 
help the hunter, guide the blind; the 
list goes on and on. 

You have probably heard of the 
truffle dogs which were trained to 
locate that underground fungus, con- 
sidered quite a delicacy, and of the 
tolling dog, employed to lure water- 
fowl into range of the hunter’s gun 





FISHING 
(Continued from Page 9) 


hump shank hooks, 1X long. Even 
these need a slight “out point’ for 
best hooking qualities. Using a rol- 
led in point on a popping bug is like 
fishing in a sand pile — the chances 
are you won't catch anything. If 
your finished bug won’t hang on a 
window screen easily and with a 
light touch, you can be sure the hook 
point is rolled in too far and that 
you will miss many strikes. 





Hang your finished bug on a window screen. 

If it won't hang up easily, you can be sure 

the hook is pointing in too much for good 
results. 


There is very little in the art of 
angling that beats catching game 
fish on a popping bug of your own 
creation. In this column, you have 
the basic information you need to 
build good bugs. Go to it and good 
luck. © 


by running up and down the lake- 
shore or beach. Another dog, once 
widely used for an unusual function, 
was the turnspit. 

The turnspit had a long body, like 
the dachshund. He had short, crook- 
ed legs, a curled tail, long ears and a 
head large in proportion to his body. 
The turnspit’s work was done in the 
kitchens of farmhouses in England 
and the continental countries. As 
his name implies, this short-legged 
dog helped the cook by trotting along 
on a treadmill which turned the 
roasting spit. 

Whether it was because his work 


was monotonous or because the 


savory odor of the roasting meat be- 
came unbearably tempting, the 
turnspit often used as much energy 
in avoiding his job as he did in per- 
forming it. The wise cook, before 
giving any hint that a roast was on 
the day’s menu would tie up the 
turnspit to make sure he’d be there 
when needed. For this wily little 
dog was known as the “artful dod- 
ger” of the dog world. 


* OK O* 


Ever been shot by your dog? 
Charles Gilbert Havis, 15-year old 
lad from Macon, Ga., has. Here’s 
the way the unusual accident hap- 
pened. 

Havis shot a bird with his .22 rifle, 
leaned over to pick it up, and prop- 
ped the rifle against his body. The 
dog jumped up in the excitement, 
hit the rifle and caused it to fire. The 
bullet apparently struck a rib and 
lodged just under the skin. Doctors 
at Macon Hospital removed it and 
sent Havis home. 


* Kk OF 


Georgetown, Ky. A ten-month old 
fox terrier belonging to the James 
Hamilton family knows where to go 
when he needs help. 

Hamilton took the dog to a veteri- 
narian for the first time to get a 
rabies shot. Later, the dog was hit by 
a car. He promptly ran away from 
home—straight to the veterinarian’s 
office. Dr. E. L. Taylor found it out- 
side his office door in the morning. 
treated it for minor injuries and re- - 
turned it to Hamilton. 
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THEN SHOOT AGAIN 


(Continued from Page 27) 
even more embracive and makes 
specific mention of leading brand 
name shells-and recommended wad 
combinations. 

All wads — from the over-powder 
wad to the thin wad placed on top 
of the shot, to complete the assembly 
of shell components — must be seat- 
ed with specific pounds of force-pres- 
sure applied against the wads. Some 
tools automatically control applied 
force-pressure; others have indica- 
tors to show the operator when pro- 
per pressure has been reached. 

It is best to seat the over-powder 
wad as a separate operation from the 
seating of filler wads, but some shot- 
‘shell reloaders can expertly seat 
both types simultaneously with a 
single ramming operation. 

Shot Charge: The shot charge, 
like the powder, is first carefully 
weighed for accuracy. The cor- 


rect shot charge is then duplicated 
by locking the measuring tool or by 
substituting a dip measure of identi- 
cal capacity. 

Reloaders must keep in mind that, 
for a given powder charge, gas pres- 
sure will be increased as the weight 
of the shot charge is increased. 
Belding & Mull warn that a given 
volume of small diameter shot will 
weigh more than the same volume 
of larger sizes, and will up powder 
gas pressures and developed shot 
velocity. The recommendation is 
that shot charges first be accurately 
determined by weight measurement. 

Top Wad: On top of the shot 
charge, set level in the case, is 
placed a thin top wad, pressed in 
place with light pressure. 

Crimping: Final mechanical oper- 
ation is to crimp in the rim of the 
shell’s paper tube, usually about 
5/16 of an inch, so that a hard crimp 
is developed that both holds the 


shot load and its top wad in place 
and provides resistance to the first 
forward movement of the powder 
charge, a condition needed for pro- 
per powder combustion. Specific 
crimping tools are available for the 
reloader’s choice of either the sec- 
tioned “new style” crimp or the 
folded rim “old style” crimp. 

Final step is to inspect the finished 
shell for defects, before packaging it 
for later use. 

That’s shotshell reloading in its 
essence! 

Actually, with practice, you can 
perform all the described operations 
faster than you’ve read this article, 
eventually turning out enough re- 
loads in a single evening to last many 
trips afield. 

When you do your own shotshell 
reloading, you shoot, then shoot 
again—for the same amount of money 
the other fellow pays for half as 
many factory-loaded shells. © 





MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 11) 
evaluate ideas and suggestions ad- 
vanced by sportsmen and readers 

of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

For example, it is this writer’s 
suggestions that certain pick up per- 
iods be set for picking up stray dogs 
and taking them to shelters specified 
on their collar tags. Most deer hun- 
ters who run dogs usually make two 
runs per day, one in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. If any 
dog found loose after, say, 11:30 A. 


M. were picked up and taken to a 
particular shelter, the owner could 
re-claim the animal in time for the 
afternoon hunt. Likewise, dogs wan- 
dering loose after 5:00 P. M. could 
be taken to the shelter specified by 
their collar tags. During the first 
week of hunting season, at least, 
there should be some responsible 
person stationed at the pens to re- 
ceive and check out dogs. 

As an aid to quick identification 
of wandering dogs, this Gun Editor 
suggests that dog owners paint their 








IF YOU FISH SALT WATER— 
Salt Water Sportsman 


Is The Magazine For You! 


The only national monthly devoted 
100% to marine sport fishing. 


how to catch more — and bigger — marine game fish. Details on tackle, methods, 
rigs, etc. A full year’s subscription costs $4, or 35c a copy on the stands, but you 


may receive the 


Next Four Issues for Only $1! 
Just write your name and address on a slip of paper, send it with $1 to the address 
below, and you will receive lively, informative Salt Water Sportsman for the next four 
months as soon as the issues come off the press. Thanks, and good fishing! 
SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 
229 West 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
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initials boldly on the flanks of their 
‘animals with non-toxic dye. Be- 
cause so many dogs look alike (other 
than to their owners) , such marking, 
in addition to collar identification, 
would be most helpful. Where own- 
er initials might be duplicated, some 
confusion could result, admittedly, 
but the odds are against it. The 
marking dyes would not hurt the 
dogs, would surely last the few short 
weeks of the hunting season and 
would be easy and inexpensive to 
apply. 

But these are merely personal 
suggestions... You probably have 
your own views on the subject. They 
are needed and invited. 


Write your ideas direct to this 
Gun Editor in care of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, or to T. J. Wetherell, 
c/o Sears, Roebuck and Company 
retail store, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
The purpose of devoting this month’s 
MUZZLE FLASHES to the subject 
of hunting dogs and the free public 
service dog pens, instead of firearms, 
is to give you a chance to review 
the dog pen system story and come 
forward with suggestions and/or 
criticisms. @ 
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